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^jT^HE  Scheme  of  this  periodical  Pamphlet  has  heett  fully  ex* 
j  .JL  .  plained  in  the  IntroduEiion  to  the  Firf  Volume.  Of  its 
Exe^tion^  the  Editors  pretend  .not  to  determine.  That  they 
have  confec rated  it  to  the  Purpofes  of  Information  and  Virtue ^ 
and  have  beftowed  on  it  Attention  and' Diligence y  will  be  readi^ 
ly  allowed  to  them;  and  this  is  the  only  Praife  to  which  they 
^  can^  with  Propriety  lay  claim.  Of  their  Cor  respondents  they 
have.  a. .Title  to  talk  in  a  Jlronger  Language.  ,  The  extenfive 
Succefs  they  have  met  withy  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  them  F 
andy  while  they  continue  their.  Communications j  their  Workyper* 
hapSy  will  not  fuff er  by  a  Comparifon  with  other  Publications  of 
the  fame  Kind. 

i  n 

i  .  *■ 

They  have  been  fedulous  to  avoid  that  Lubricity  which  fo 
ffalinefullf  chat aBerifes  many  of  the  Monthly  ProduElions  of 
Englandy'^  arid  which  has '  contributed  with  fo  much  Force  to 
^ve  a^trifling' add  a  vicious  Humour  to  the  Age.  They  wijb 
to  infdfiii'the'  Underflandingy  and  to  amufejhe  Fancy:  bitty  on 
ho  Qccajioiiy  would  mifledd  the  oncy  or  corrupt  the  other.  They 
wifb  iofpread  Knowledge y  arid  to  diffufe  Tafle  ;  but  they  would 
account  iF  a  Crime  of  a  heinous  Nature  to  flatter  the  Senfesy 
rtnd  tofofler  PaJflbns  which  lead  to  Reperitancey  and  tear  the 
Hearts  ‘ 

T*hat  each  Number  of  their  Mifcellany  Jball  have  equal  Value^ 
li  axCircumflance  for  which  they  cannot  be  anfwerable.  The 
Compojitions  of  different  Men  muft  have  diftinBive  Excellencies 
or  DefeBs :  and  the  Work'y  of  confequencey  thai  arifes  from 
theinf  mu/l  perpetually  fluBuate  in  its  Merit.  The  Brightness 
it  may  exhibit  in  one  Month y  may  be  ohf cured  in  anoiHer.  7% 

fame  Writers  compofe  not  always  with  the  fame  Skill  and  Pro* » 

’  priety. 

ouo/*-) 
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priety^  The  Infertion  of  Papers  frons  young  Corre/pondentsi 
•which. give  only  ^  Pre/age  of  AJbiUiy^  may  not  unfrequent ly  be 
proper  :  for^  to  '^afford  Encouragement  to  rifin^  .Genius  is  one 
great  Advantage  of  Periodical  Produ6tions*  ‘  The  Hour^  tooy  of 
Publication  hajlens:  and  its  quick  Returns^  though  attended 
•with  Utility,  have  alfo  an  evident  Inconvenience. 

But,  •while  they  mention  the  Favour  •with  •which  their  Work 
has  been  received,  and  exprefs  their  Dejire  of  continuing  the 
Exertion  of  th^ir  beft  Care  in  having  it  prepared  for  the  Pu¬ 
blic,  it  is  ft  ^  they  Jhould  record  the  Oppofition  it  has  met 
•with.  It  has  had  the  Honour  of  difpleafing  Men  •who  •were 
ambitious  to  •write,  •while  they  had  Nothing  to  communicate ; 
•who,  having  no  Stores  of  Learning  to  difplay,  •were  not  ajba- 
med  to  gi'Oe  Proofs  of  Ignorance:  and  •who,  deftitute  of  Candour, 
•were  forward  to  make  kno'wn  their  Malignity. 

A  fe'w  Pretenders  to  Literature,  •who  dif grace  a  rejpedlable 
and  enlightened  Order  of  Citizens,  prefuming  to  judge  of  other 
Men* I  Writings  by  the  Standard  of  their  o'wn,  undertook  its  De-^ 

.  fruition,  in  the  Plenitude  of  a fancied  Po'wer,  and failed  to  accom- 
pUJh  it.  A  Multitude  of  Anathemas  and  Bulls  appeared,  andpe- 
rijbed.  They  direlied  againfl  it  an  impotent  Thunder,  andexhauft- 
ed  an  innocent  Rage'.  Their  Looks  •were" furious  and  threatening ; 
but  they  pujhed  •with  Daggers  that  had  no  Points.  They  merit* 
ed  Contempt ;  and  they  acquired  it. 

(T^dugh'the  Editors  conceived  that  their  Undertaking  •was 
calculated  for  InfruHion  and  Entertainment,  they  never  ima¬ 
gined,  that  every  Paper  they  Jhould  offer  •wmild  be  •worthy  of 
particular  Praife.  They  kne^w  •well,  that  Excellence  often  fies 
.  even  from  the  Toil  of  Tears,  and  eludes  the  Jlo'w  and  the  patient 
Touches  of  Art.  But  they  thought  they  might  vie  •with,  and 
,  improve' On,  fimilar  Publications.  They  •were  difpofed  to  amend 
Faults  that  might  be  pointed  out  to  them,  and  to  gMard  againfl 
their  future  Appearance.  They  fancied,  that,  as  they  attended 
to  the  Public  Opinion  and  Judgement,  they  •would gro’w  in  Ex¬ 
perience,  and  be  able  to  attain  fuccejfive  Advantages.  They 
•will  alfo  acknowledge,  that  they  •were  folicitous,  that  Scotland, 
in  Works  of  this  Nature,  fhould  not  yield  the  Palm  to  her  Sijler  ' 
Kingdom:  and  they  could  not  but  think  that  it  might  bring  fome 

Clary,  to  attempt  Jo  fupply  a  Deficiency  in  ScottiIh  Literal- 
ture. 
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'  *  ^For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

*  The  art  of  PLEASING. 

In  a  Series  ^"Letters  from  the  Earl  of  Ch— — rf— D  to 
Master  Stanhope.  [Continued  fromVoh.  I.  p.  360.3 

L  E  T  T  E  R  XIII.  -  ^ 

’  My  Dear  Littie  Bey,  '  ^  - 

•  T  Have  more  than  once  recommended  to  you,  in  the  courfe  of 
X  our  .corrcfpondence,  attention ;  but  I  fhall  frequently  recur  to 
that  fubjedl,  which  is  as  inexhaulUble  as  it  is  important.  Attend 
carefully,  in  the  firft  place,  to  human  nature  in  general,  which 
is  pretty  much  the  fame  in ,  all  human  creatures,  and  varies 
chiefly  by  modes,  habits,  education,  and  example:  Analyfe, 
and,  1/ 1  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  anatomize  it ;  ftudy  your  own, 
and  that  will  lead  you  to  know  .other  people’s  ;  carefully  ob- 
{trve  the  words,  the  looks,  and  geflures  of,  the  whole  company 
'  you  are  in,  and  retain  all  their  little  -  Angularities,  humours, 
ts^es,  affe&ions,  aiid  antipathies;  which  will  enable  you  to 
^  *  pkaSQ  or  avoid  them,  occalionally,  as  your  judgement  may  dt* 
red  you.  .. 
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r  will  give  ^ott  the  moll  trifling  inftance  of  this  that  can  be 
imagined^  and  yet  will  be  fare  to  pieafe.  If  yon  invite  any  Body 
to  dinner, ,  you  Ihould  take  care  to  provide  thole  things  which 
you  have  obferved  them  to  like  more  particularly,  and  not  to 
have  thofc  things  which  •  you  know  they  ha^  an  andpathy  to. 
Thefc  trifling  things  go  a  'great  wiy  in  the  art  of  plealihg,  atfd 
the  more  fo,  from  being  fo  trifling,  that  they  arc  flattering  proofs 
of  your  regard  to  thofe  perfons.  Thefe  things  are  what  the 
French  call  des  attentions ;  which,  to  do  them  juftice,  they  ftudy 
and  praftife  more  than  any  people  in  Europe. 

Attehd  to,  and  look  at  whoever  fpeaks  to  you,  and  never 
feem  difirait  or  reveur^  as  if  you  did  not  hear  them  at  all;  for, no- 
thing  is  more  contemptible,  and  confequently  more.  Ihocking, 

It  is  true,  you  will  by  this  means  often  be  obliged  to  attend  to 
things  not  worth  any  body’s  attention ;  but  it  is  a  neceflary  fa- 
criflee  to  be  niade  to  good  manners  in  fociety,  A  minute  atten¬ 
tion  is  alfo  neceflary  to  time,  place,  and  charadler ;  a  bon  mot  in 
one  company  is  not  fo  in  another,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may 
prove  offenfive.  Never  joke  with  thofe  whom  you  obferve  to  be 
‘  at  the  time  penfive  and  grave ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not' 
preach  and  moralize  in  a  company  full  of  mirth  and  gaiety. 
Many  people  come  into  company  full  ef  what  they  intend  to  fay 
in  it  thcmfelves,  without  the  lead  regard  to .  others ;  and  thus 
charged  up  to  the  muzzle,  are  refolved  to  let  it  off  at  any  rate. 

I  knew  a  man  who  had  a  ftory  about  a  gun,  which  he*  thought, 
a.  good  one,  and  that  he  told  it  very  welL  He  tried  all'mCans  in 
the  world  to  turn  the  converfation  upon  guns;  but,  if  he  failed 
in  his  attempt,  he  flatted  in  his  chair,  and  faid  he  heard  a  gun 
fired;  but  when  the  company  affured  him  they  heard  no*  fuch 
thing,  he  anfwered,  perhaps  then  I  was  miflaken;  but;  hoTVevef,' 
flnee  'we  >arc  talking  of  guns— and  then  told  his  ftory,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  company* 

Become,  as  far  as  with  innocence  and  honour  you*  can,  all 
things  to  all  men,  and  you  will  gain  a  great  many  friends.  Have  _ — j 
det  prevenances  too  or  do  what  you  judge  beforehand  ling] 

will'be  moft  agreeable  to  them,  without  their  hinting  at  or  ex-  I  con 
pedlifag'it.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  fpecify  the  numbcrlcfs  oppor-  Ipcrl 
tunities  a  man  has  of  pleafing,  if  he  will  but  make  ufe  of  thenof;  Ibut 
your  eWh  good  fenfe  will  fuggeft  them  to  you,  and  ybui*  go'od 
n^ttire^  and  eVen  your  intereft,  will  induce  you  to  praftifc^theixu 
Creat  attention  is  to  be  had^to  times  and  feafous ;  for  example^ 
at  meals  talk  often,  but  never  long  at  a  time;  for  the  frivolous 
buftle  of  feryants,'  and  often  the  more  frivolous  converfation  of 
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t]ie  guefts,  wUch  chiefly  turns  upon  titdien4hifli'  and  ceUar-ftdF, 
not  bear  any  long  re^onings  or  relations.  Meals  are»  and 
were  alwiays,  reckoned  the  moments  of  relaxation  of  Ae  mind, 
ind  iiicred  to  eafy  mirth'  and  fociai  chearfulnefs :  Conform  to 
this  €ailom»  and  furnjih  your  quota  of  good  humour ;  but  be  not 
induced  by  ^amplc  to  the  frequent  excefs  of  gluttony  or  intem- 
p^ance  ;  former  inevitably  produces  dulnefs,  the  latter 
oadnefs.  *  .  • 

Obferve  the  a  f  ref  os  in  every  thing  you  fay  dr  do.  In  conver- 
fing  with  thole, who  are  much  your  fuperiors,  however  eafy  and 
juniliar  you  may  and  ought  to  be  with  them,  preferve  the  re*- 
fpc&.  that  is  due  to  them.  Cpnverfe  with  your  equals  with  an 
familiarity,  and,  at  the  fame,  time,  great  civility  and  decen¬ 
cy.  But  too  much  familiarity,  according  to  the  old  faying, 
rften  breeds  contempt,  and  fometimes  quarrels.  I  know  nothing 
0ore  difficult  in  common  behaviour  than  to  fix  due  bounds  to 
(uhiliarity;  too  little  implies  an  unfociable  formality  ;  too  much 
dtflroys  friendly  and  fociai  intercourfe.  The  bed  rule  1  can 
give  you  to  manage  familiarity  is,  never  to  be  more  familiar  with 
lay  body  than  you  would  be  willing,  and  even  wifli,  that  he 
ftould  be  with  you.  On  the  other  hand,  avoid  that  uncomfoC/- 
uble  referve  and  coldnefs  which  is  generally  the  ihidd  of  cun- 
amg,  or  ^e  prote^ion  of  dulnefs.  The  Italian  maxim  is  a  wile 
one,  #/  voltofcidto^  i  penjieri  flretti;  that  is,  let  your  countenance 
be  open  and  your  thoughts  be  dole.  To  your  inferiors  yon 
(liould  ufe  an  hearty  benevolence  in  your  words  and  anions, 
bad  of  a  reflned  politenefs,  which  would  be  apt  to  make  them 
fafpedl  chat  you  rather  laughed  at  them :  For  example,  your  ci« 
liiity  to  a  mere  country^gentlcman  mufl  be  in  a  very  diffierent 
way. to  what  you  would  ufe  to  a  man  of  the  world;  your  re<r 
ception  of  him  fhould  feem  hearty,  aqd  rather  coarfe,  to  relieve 
him  from  the  embarrwffnent  of  his  own  mauvatfe  honte.  Have  at¬ 
trition  even  in  the  company  of  fools;  for,  though  they  are  fools, 
they  may,  perhaps,  drop  or  repeat  fomething  worth  your  know- 
iag,  and  which  you  may  profit  by.  Never  talk  your  beft  in  the  • 
company  of  fools ;  for  they  would  not  underflan  d  you,  and  wemMi 
r-  I  perhaps  fufpeft  that  you  jeered  them,  as  they  commonly  call  it 
o(;  ibut  talk  only  the  plaineft  common  fenfe  to  them,  -and  very  grave- 
o4  lly,  for  there  is  no  jefting  nor  badinage  with  them.  Upon  the 
ni*  l^ole,  with  attention,  and  iet  attentions ^  you  will  be  fure  to 
lei  fcjcafc;  without  them;  you  will  be  fure  to  offend, 
ms  I  ■ 
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L  E  t  TER 

Mfy  Dear  Little  Bcy^  '  . 

Carefully  avoid  all  affection  either  of  body  or  of  mindx  It 
is  a  very  true  and  a  very  trite  obfervation^^at  no  man  is  ridi¬ 
culous  for  being  what  he  really  is,  but  for  affeding  to  be  what 
he  is  not.  No  man  is  aukward  by  nature,  but  by  affeding  to  be 
genteel.  I  have  known  many  a  man  of  common  fenfe  pafs  ge¬ 
nerally  for  a  fool,  becaufe  he  a£fedled  a  degree  of  wit  that  God 
had  denied  him.  A  plowman  is  by  no  means  aukward  in  the 
exercife  of  his  trade,  but  would  be  exceedingly  ridiculous,  if  he 
attempted  the  air  and  graces  of  a  man  of  falhion.  You  learned 
to  dance;  but  it  was  not  for  the  fake  of  dancing;  it  was  to  bring 
your  air  and  motions  back  to  what  they  would  naturally  have 
been,  if  they  had  had  fair  play,  and  had  not  been  warped  ia 
youth  by  b^  examples,  and  aukward  imitations  of  other  boys. 

Nature  may  be  cukivated  and  improved,  both  as  to  the  body 
and  the  mind ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  extiaguifiied  by  art;  and  all 
endeavours  of  that  kind  are  abford,  and  an  inexpreffible  fund  for 
ridictile.  ^ our  body'  and  mind  muft  be  at  eafe,  to  be  agreeable ; 
but  a£fe£lation  is  a  particular  reftraint,  under  which  no  man  can 
be  genteel  in  his  carriage,  or  plealing  in.  his  converfadon.  D<^ 
you  think  your  motions  would  be  eafy  or  graceful,  if  you  wore 
the  cloaths  of  another  man  much  (lenderer  or  taller  than  your- 
'felf  ?  Certainly  not;  it  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  mind ;  if  you 
affed  a  charafter  that  does  not  fit  you,  and  that  nature  never  in- 
tended  for  •  you.  But  do  not  mifiake,  and  think  that  it  follows 
from  hence,  that  you  fliould  exhibit  your  whole  charadler  to  the ' 
public,  becaufe  it  is  your  natural  one.  No ;  many  things  muft  be 
"  fuppfeffed,  and  many  things  concealed,  in  the  bed  charadter : 
Never  force  nature ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary  to  (hew  it 
•  all.  jp  - 

Difererion  muft  come  to  your  affiftance,  that  fure  and  fafe 
guide  through  !  life ;  diferetion,  that  neceffary  companion  to 
reafon,  and  the,ufe£ul£ardei/ht,  if  I  may  ufe  the  exprefiion,to 
wit  and  imaginadom  Diferetion  points  out  the  a the  de¬ 
corum,  the  ne  quid  nimis,  and  will  carry  a  man  with  moderate 
-  parts  farther  than  the  moft  Ihining  parts  would  without  it.  It  is 
p another  word.for  judgement,  tho*  not  quite  fynonymous  to  it. 
o  JudgbnMt  is  not  upon  all  occafions  required,  but. diferetion  air 
ways  is.  Never  affe^  nor  afliame  a  particular  chsua^ler ;  for  it 
will  never  fit  you,  but  will  probably  give  you  a  ndicule; 
Icaye  it  to  ypur  condudt,  your  virtues^  your  morals^  and  your 
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inaxmerS)  jto  give  you  one.  Dlfinretion .  will  teach  you  to  have 
particular  attention  to  your  moeurt^  which  we  have  no  one  word 
in  our  .language  to  . cxprefs  exactly.  71f(7r^/r  are  too  much, 
n^rs  too  little.  -Decency  comes  the  neared  to  it,  though  rather 
fhort  of  it ;  Cicero’s  word  decorum  is  properly  the  thing ;  and  I 
'  fee.  no  reafon  why  that  expreffive  word  ihould  not  be  adopted 
and  naturalized  in  our.  language  :  I  have  never  fcrupled  ufmg  it 
in  that  fenle. 

Apt^opos  of.  words.  Study  your  own  language  more  carefully 
than  mod  people  do ;  get  a  habit  of  fpeaking  it  with  propriety 
and  elegance ;  for  nothing  is  more  difagreeabje  than  tp  hear  a 
gentleman  talk  the  barbarifms,  the  folecifms,  and  the  vulgarifms 
of  porters.  Avoid,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dlff  and  formal  accura- 
-  cy,  efpecially  what  the  women  call  hard  words,  when  plain 
ones  as  expreffive  are  at  hand.  The  French  make  it  their  du- 
dy  hien  narrer^  but  are  apt  narrer  trop^  and  with  too  affedled  an 
elegancy. 

The  three  commoned  topics  of  difeourfe  are,  religion,  poli¬ 
tics,  and  news.  All  people  think  they  underdand  the  two  fird 
perfedUy,  though  they  never  dudied  either  ;  and  are  therefore 
very  apt  to  talk  both  dogmatically  and  ignorantly,  confcquently, 

'  with  warmth  :  But  religion,  is  by  no  means  a  proper  fubjeft  of 
converfation  in  a  mixed  company ;  it  fhould  only  be  treated  a- 
mong  a  very'  few  people  of  learning,  for  mutual  indru^tion.  It 
is  too  awful  and  relpe^lable  a  fubjeCk  to  become  a  familiar  one. 
Therefore  never  mingle  yourfelf  in  it  any  farther,  than  to  cx- 
"prefs  an  univerfal  toleration  to  all  errors  in  it,  if  confeientioufly 
entertained;  for,  every  man  has  as  good  a  right  to  think  as  he 
does,  as  you  have  to  think  as  you  do  ;  nay,  in  truth,  he  cannot 
help  it.  ‘  • 

.  '  As  for  politics,  they  are  dill  more  univerfally  underdood;  and, 
as  every  one  thinks  his  private  intered  more  or  lefs  concerned  in. 
them,  nobody  hefitates  to  pronounce  decifively  upon  them,not  e- 
ven  the  ladies,  the  copioufnefs  of  whofe  eloquence  is  more  to  be 
admired  than  the  conclufivenefs  of  their  logic.  It  will  be  impof- 
fible  for  you  to  avoid  engaging  in  thefe  converfations,  for  there 
arc-hardly  any  others ;  but  take  care  to  do  it  coolly,  and  with 
great  good  humour ;  and  whenever  you  find  that  the  company 
begin  to  be  heated,  and  noify  for  the  good  of  their  country, 
be  only  a  patient  hearer,  unlefs  you  can  interpofe  by  fome  a- 
greeablc*W/»»^<f,  and  redore  good  humour  to  the  company. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving  to  you,  that  nothing  is  more 
ufeful  either  to  put  off  or  to  parry  difagreeable  and  puzzling  af- 

VoL.  II.  E  c  e  fairs, 
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fairs,  than  a  gctod-htimourcd  and  genteel  hadimge  :  I  have  fntbkd 
It  fo  by  long  experience.  But  this  h^inage  muftnot  be  carried  t6 
mtuvaife  plaifanterie ;  it  muft  be  light,  v^ithout  .being  frivolous; 
fehfible,  without  being  fententious. ;  And,  in  fhort,have  diat 
ftai  qupi  which  every  body  feels,  and  no  body  deferibes. 

I  (hall  now  for  a  time  fufpend  the  courfc  of  thefe  letters ;  but 
as  the  fubjeft  is  inexhauftible,  I  (hall  occafionally  refume  it :  In 
the  mean  time,  believe,  that  a  man,  who  does  not  generally 
pleafe,  is  nobody ;  and  that  a  conftant  endeavour  to  pleafe,  will 
infallibly  pleafe  to  a  certain  degree  at  lead. 

\The  end  of  the  Art  of  Pleajtng 
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Ut  US  huild  our  eompofitiotts  "with  the fpirit  and  in  the  tafte  of  the  antients  /  huf  not 
•with  their  materials-  He  that  imitates  the  divine  Jliad,  does  not  imitate  Hbmer ; 
hut  he  Tvho  takes  the  fame  method  "which  Homer  took,  for  arriving  at  a  capacity  of 
aecomprtjhing  a  "work  Jo  great, 

>  '  •  *  '  Young  on  Original  Compofition. 

AS  the  minds  of  inferior  ar tills  are  impofed  upo.n  by  early 
prepoflellions  imbibed  from  the  opinions  of  others,  fo 
the  judgement  of  may.dillinguilhed  modern  architefts  has  been 
blinded  by  their  implicit  admiration  of  the  anti  ents.  Having  ob- 
ferved  that  many  of  the  remaining  works  of  antiquity  are  pof- 
felTed  of  real  beauties,  which  every  difeerning  eye  muft  approve 
of,  they  have  too  haftily  imagined  that  all  excellence  in  this  art 
'was  conftned  to  the  fpecies^  of  archite^ure  they  had  adopted; 
and  to  the  particular  kinds  of  ornament  they  had  employed* 

The  fabrics  of  antiquity,  therefore,  have  been  fet  up  as  a 
ftandard  of  perfeftion,  by  which  every  building  muft  be  tried, 
.and  approved  of,  or  condemned.  The  harmony  which  the  feel¬ 
ing  mind^  aflifted  by  an  improved  judgement,  c^  alone  perceive, 
and  the  only  ftandard  of  perfedlion  which  the  antients  ftudiouf- 
ly  followed,  has  been  little  attended  to.  We  have  indeed  co¬ 
pied  the  ornaments  of  antiquity  with  the  moll  fcrupulous  exadl- 
nefs;  but,  for  want  of  ^is  leading  idea,  we  have  applied  them 
improperly.  We  have  attempted  grandeur  where  it  was  im- 
pdffible  that  it  could  ever  be  excited;  and  the  incongruity  refult- 
ing  from  the  mixture  of  difeordant  parts,  may,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  be  confidered  as  charafteriftic  of  modern  buildings. 

V’ '  ‘  “  •  * '  It 

*  It  may  not  be  Improper  to  mform  our  readers,  that  this  ftries  ol  letters 
Intakes  no  part  of  the  two  volmnes  in  410,  by  Lord  Qiefteriietd,  which  werp 
lately  puhlifhcd  by  I^Irs  Stanhope- 

i  5ec  our  Magazine,  Vo.  VI.  p  a 85. 
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r  It  wouM  lead  into  t  difcuOlioii  of  great  lengthy  to  enter  into 
|]^iculars,  and  AiUy  to  Uluftrate  by  examples^  the  podtion 
,bove  adumed ;  but  there  are  few,  it  is  belieTed,  who  will  examine 
it  with  attention,  and  carefully  revolve  it  in  their  own  muuk, 
Who^wUl  npt  be  convinced  "of  its  truth.  I  (hall  only  obfervc^ 
that  almoft  the  only  chade  remains  of  antiquity  that  have  come 
down  to  our  times  are  augud  public  buildings^  in  which  gran* 
deur  vas  the  principal  idea  that  the  archite^d  wifhed  to  ex* 
cite ;  and  to  accomplidi  it  in  the  mod  perfect  manner,  not  only 
the  general  dile  of  architecture  was  dudloudy  adapted,  but  like* 

■  wile  the  lize,  and  fituation,  and  general  fymmetry  of  the  whole, 
was  as  carefully  attended  to  as  the  particular  mold  and  orna¬ 
menting  of  each  particular  part^  Every  particular  circumdance 
tended  towards  one  point,  and  all  together  drongly  concurred  in 
producing  one  general  idea.  And,  as  thefe  architects  were  Ikil- 
ful  enough  to  know  that  the  general  dile  of  the  building,  and 
the .  idea  which  it  ought  to  excite,  would  be  different  in 
different  fituations,  they  varied  the  feveral  ornaments,  and  al¬ 
tered  the  proportions  of  the  members,  with  their  decorations,  fo 
as  pcrfedly  to  fuit  the  general  delign,  and  to  correfpond  exact¬ 
ly  with  the  furrounding  objects. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  works  Underta¬ 
ken  and  executed  by  men,  whofc  minds  were  capacious  enough 
to  comprehend  the  nvhole  of  the  art  which  they  profeffed,  Ihould 
happily  fucceed;  .or  that  thole  Ihould  be  unfuccefsful,  who, 
while  they  form  a  column  in  the  exaCt  proportions  of  thofe  of 
th^  Colliflaeum  or  Rotundp,  are  ambitious  to  dick  it  to  any  door, 
window,  or  other  part  of  any  building  that  they  are  to  ereCl, 
and  lofe  fight  of  the  other  parts  to  which  it  ought  to  bear  pro* 
portion.  How  many  difputes  have  we  heard  about  the  proper* 
tions  of  columns,  and  their  feveral  members,  occadoned  by  the 
.  4»verfity  that  the  moderns  find  in  this  refpeCt  an^ong  t^e  works 
of  antiquity..  Each,  party  feems  to  imagine,  that  the  whole 
mydefy  of  architecture  confids  in  adopting  thefe  proportions  of 
'  which  he  has  become  enamoured,  and  that  our  buildings  would 
at  once  affumc  the  elegance  of  antient  Greece,  would  we  but  fol* 
low  his  advice.  They  petceive  not  that  different  fituations  nc- 
ceflarily  require  different  proportions  and  modes  of  ornament* 

mg-  ' 

Siuce  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  feveral  men  have  aj^ 
peared,  who  were  evidently  poffeffcd  of  genius  capable  of  attain* 
ing  a.  vtxy  fuperior  degree  of  excellence  in  this  art,  had  not 
theb  minds  been  feUered.by  their  too  great  admimion  of  anti- 

qulty. 
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quity«  Among  thefe  Palladio  may  be  jnftly  entitled  to  the  fitft  ra 

raiik  in  eminence.  In  fome  of  his  defigns  fpf  public  edifices,'  bo 
which  were  fuited  to  the  fiile  of  architecture  that  he  adopted,  dc 
he  has  almofi  equalled  thofe  originals  which  he  copied.  But,  m: 

i^om  his  moft  unrcafonable  attachment  to  the  fame  '  ftile  of  ar-  ha 


chitedure,  and  mode  of  ornamenting  in  all  cafes,  in  his  private* 


buildings,  he  has  egregioufly  failed  in  them.  It  never  feems  to  ar 
have  occurred  to  him,  that  it  was  pofiiblat  for  any  fpeoies  of  ’  ca 
building  to  be  good,  unlefs  it  was  decorated  with  the  ornaments  ’  gt 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Of  Inigo  Jones  it  is  to  be  obfenred,  that  he  feems  to  have  ra 

been  naturally  endowed  witlf  the  pureft  tafte  for  elegant  fimpli-  th; 

city  that  any  modern  architect  can  lay  claim  to.  In  almofi  all  (h* 

the  defigns  of  this  great  mafter,  there  is  to  be  remarked  the  mofi  {  or 

*  e^dent  predilection  for  that  amiable  fimplicity,  and. unadorned  to 

purity  of  fiile,  that  would  have  been'  mofi  happily  adapted  to  ini 

the  character  of  private  buildings,  had  he  not  almofi  confiantly  bu 
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pily  formed  by  nature  to.  excel  in  the.  humble  and  mofi  difficult  cic 

walk  of  fimplicity  and  elegance,  he  would  have  been  an  oma-  tli( 

ment  to  his  country,  and  the  envy  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  if  on 

he  had  not  imitated  antiquity.  But  Italy  had  given  him  a  tafie  Ifrc 

for  ornaments  Jittle  fuited  to  that  fiyle  in.  which  he  was  by  na-  Di 

ture  formed  to  excel ;  and,  by  adopting  them,  he  has  eflentially  pic 

injured  the  greatefi  number  of  buildings  he  has  ereCled.  on 

Many  have  regreted  that  his  defigns  for  a  royal  palace  at  Ra 

Whitehall  were  never  executed.  I  have  ftudied  thefe  defigns,  the 

as*  publiftied  by  Kent,  and  examined  the  Banqueting-hall  with  th; 

attention  ;  yet  mufi  confefs,  that  I  feel  no  regret  that  more  of  uti 

that^uilding  was  never  ereCted,  as  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  fin 

the  fabric  projected  was  fuited  to  Inigo  Jones;  it  being  in  a  walk  au 

of  architecture  for  which  he  was  not  naturally  formed  to  excel,.  fin 

\  and  in  a  fiile  that  would  have  been  far  from  meriting  the  ap-  grj 

plaufe  of  future  ages. 

This  opinion  m^y  perhaps  appears  fingukr;:  it  may  therefore  be< 
'  be  proper  to  affign  ibme  reafons  for  it.  pla 

No  one  will  difpute  but  that  the  firfi  requifite  for  beauty  in  wa 

architecture  is  fimplicity ;  and  that  nothing  tends  fo' much  to  coi 

render  a  building  agreeable,  as  that  elegant  plainnefs  by  which  tip 

the  ieveral  large  members  become  difiinCtly  marked,'  a'n^  that  evc 

fubordination  of  .ornament  by  which  no  part  is  left  feemingly  aii( 

]b;u:e,  nor  has  any  of  its  ornaments  fiarting  fo  much  forward,  as  is  a 

too  much  to  .break,  or  give  a  confqfed  appearancc  ta  the  gcus-  *  gua 
i  ml 
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i«l  plan.  *  A«fmall  building,  therefore,  cannot  properly  admit  o^ 
bold  ornaments;  nor  is  it  confiftcnt  with  the  fimplicity  of  gran-  ^ 
deur  to  have  many  fmall  ones.  A  few  that  are  large,  dUUndly 
marked,  and  bold,  have  propriety.  The  Greeks  feem  never  tor:* 
have  loft  fight, of  thefe  ideas  in  their  public  edifices;  but  the 
fomans,  a  people  not  naturally  remarkable  for  tafte  in  the  fine 
arts,  have  frequently  loft  them,  and,  of  confequence,  have  in  fome^ 
cafes  introduced  a  falfe  tafte  in  architc<fture,  which  ought  to  be  * 
guarded  againft  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention. 

.  Of  all  the  ornaments  that  have  ever  been  invented  for  deco* 
ration  in  archite^ure,  none  feem  to  be  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to 
that  gyand  and  Iblemn  ftile,  fo  neceff^y  in  ftately  temples  and  o- 
ijter  public  buildings,  as  the  Grecian  column.  This  particular 
ornament,'  therefore,  was  by  thefe  people  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  thefe  particular  purpofes,  and  to  no  other.  It  is  either  always 
Infolated,  or  ferves  to  fupport  a  light  pediment  in  front  of  the 
building;  or  a  periftyle  around  it;  and  gives  an  air  of  propriety, 
and  grandeur,  that  could  hardly  be  equalled  by  any  other  fpe-: 
cies  of  ornament.  But,  when  the  Romans  came  to  copy  after, 
the  Greeks,  they  became  fo  unreafonably  fond  of  this  particular 
ornament,  as  to  make  ule  of  it  on  all  occafions,  and  degrade  it, 
from  its  original  intentions,  to  many  other  meaner  employments. 
Diminutive  columns,  in  the  Grecian  ftyle,  were  ridiculoufly  em¬ 
ployed  as  door-pofts.  They  were  then  ftuck  to  walls  by  way  of 
ornament,  without  any  other  ufe  than  to'  break  the  uniformity. 
Ranges  of  columns  were  at  length  placed  above  one  another,  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four,  as  in  the  theatre  of  Marcellus ;  fo 
that,  inftead  of  being  employed  as  a  ftately  ornament,  of  evident 
utility  as  well  as  beauty,  they  were  converted  into  a  clufter  of 
finall  unmeaning  decorations,  that  diftradled  the  eye  by  their 
number;  and,  by  breaking  the  building  into  fuch  a  number  of 
finall  parts,  tended  to  deftroy  that  beautiful  fimplicity  in  which 
^andeur  fo  etninently  confifts. 

In  the  intended  palace  of  Whitehall,  every  part  was  to  have 
been  crouded  with  thefe  clufters  of  fmall  pillars  and  pilafters, 
placed .  in  ranges  above  one  another,  and  ftuck  clofc  upon  the 
walls.  The  effedl  that  this  would  have  produced,  may  be  eafily 
conceived  by  a  furvey  of  the  banqueting-hall,  in  which  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  breaks  perplexes,  and  in  which  the  eye  in  vain  fearches 
every  comer  ifor  repofe.  The  circula  r  court,  from  its  general  form  ' 
and  dimenfions,  would  indeed  have  produced  a  happy  e&d,  and 
is  a  thought  that  is  worthy  of  Inigo*  Jones.  But  I  can  hardly  ima¬ 
gine  a  more  puerile  fancy  than  Caryatid  pillars,  with  which 

it 
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it  was  intended  to  be  decorated.  It  is  but  juftice  to  this  gteat 
«nan,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the  general  profpe^  of  the 
whole  palace,  when  viewed  at  a  di^nce,  would  have  been  as 
|>erfeft  as  any  building  perhaps  in  Europe. 

*  Not  perhaps  inferior  in  merit  to  this  artift,  although  in  a  dif. 
fsrent  walk,  was  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  No  modem  archite6k 
ieems  to  have  refledted  more  deeply  upon  the  principles  of  his  art 
'  than  Sir  Chriftopher ;  and,  where  he  trufted  to  himfclf,  and 
not  too  implicitly  to  the  antients,  he  almoft  never  failed 
of  coming  near  to  perfedtion.  In  Bow-fteeple,  and  the  in- 
fide  of  St  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,in  both  of  which  he  has,  in  fome 
meafure,  ftruck  out  a  new  road  to  himfelf,  he  has  fucceeded  to 
the  admiration  of  every  body.  The  defedts  of  St  Paul’s  are,  in 
a  great  meafure,  to  be  attributed  to  his  copying  other  mafters. 
And,  although  the  plan  that  he  at  firft  propofed  for  that  edifice 
was  infinitely  fuperior,  in  regard  to.  chaftity  of  ftyle  in  its  exter* 
nal  form,  to  the  one  he  was  obliged,  to  execute ;  yet  it  would 
tven  have  been  fubje^  to  fome  of  the- fame  faults  within,  as  thofe 
of  the  preient  ftrudture ;  and  this  from  the  principle  of  imitati¬ 
on.  What  pity  it  is  that  three  men  of  fuch  eminent  talents  as 
thefe  were,  Ihould  have  been  fo  much  mifted  by  their  too  great 
deference  to  the  admired  remains  of  antiquity  !  Had  men  of 
fuch  comprehenfive  genius  ventured  in  all  cafes  to  think  for 
themfelves,,  it  is  not  to  be  dovibted  but  that  they  would  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  was  neceflary  fometimes  to  deviate  from  them; 
although  not  like  a  Vanbrugh,  who,  from  a  peculiar  excentrici- 
ty  of  genius,  uncurbed  by  reafon,.  adopted  a  ftile  of  architedlure 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  feemingly  for  no  other  reafon,  but  that  it 
might  reiemble  that  of  no  other  man.  Real  genius  feeks  ar- 
.dently  to  attain  excellence ;  nor  is  follicitous,  whether,’ in  purfuit 
thereof,  it  adopts  improvements  invented  by  others,  or  does  in¬ 
vent  them  itfelf,  but,'UBinfluenccd  by  anydittle  vain-gloriom 
peculiarity,  is  only  anxious  to  make  a  nuhole  worthy  of  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  pofterity,  without  beftowing  a  lingle  thought  upon 
thofe  who  may  accidentally  furnilh  the  materials  Or  the  fcaftold 
by  which  it  mounts  to  fame ;  bemg  alike  unconcerned  whether 
they  derive  theit  origin  from  China  or  Greece,  from  Lapland  or 
Egypt.  .  ■  . 
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F<?r Edinburgh  Magazine.  '  — 

THOUGHTS  AND  MAXIMS.- 

•  *  *  •  .  *  *  '  » 

ONE  can  fancy  nothing  fo  abfurd  as  a.mifplaced  eulogluml 
*  To  the  univerfity  of  Paris,*  fays  an  ordinance  of  Louis  le 
Hutin,  •  religion  owes  its  prefervation ;  fociety  the  politenefs  of 
Its  manners ;  and  the  whole  world  its  information  and  know^ 
ledge.*’  ' 

Men  admire  virtue,  and  exprefs  a  deteftation  of  vice;  but  what 
they  are  ddighted  with  in  theory  does  not  pleafe  them  in  prac¬ 
tice.  They  raife  temples  to  the  firft ;  but  all  their  offerings  are 
made  to  the  laft.  ■  -  . 

/ 

Education  is,  in  general,  too  much  carried  on  by  reading  and 
books,  and  too  Mttle  by  converfation.  The  fatigue  of  ftudy, 
and  the  aukwardnefs,  the  parade,  and  the  obfcurity  of  writers; 
difguft  often  the  ftudent,  whom  the  communications  of  ah  abl6 
teacher  would  conduft  to  knowledge.  Yet  teachers,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  are  not  unfrequently  more  aukward  and  ungainly 
than  books ;  and  the  acqiulitions  of  a  fchogl  or  an  academy 
ire  often  pedantry  and  impertinence. 

In  modern  times,  it  is  a  prodigy  to  meet  with  a  tutor  who 
can  form  or  educate  a  gentleman.  In  antient  times,  a  matter 
rf  the  higheft  moment  was  not  entrufted  to  contemptible  men. 
Education  was  then  the  province  of  philofophers.  It  was  So^ 
crates  who  trained  Alcibiades ;  and  to  Plutarch  the  world  was  in¬ 
debted  for  Trajan.  *  ‘ 

•  The  zealot,  joining  afperity  to  orthodoxy,  does  prejudid^  to 
the  caufe  he  has  efpoufed.  The  moff  frivolous  pretence',  a  piece 
ef  wit,  a  fneer,  or  a  frolic,  gires  him  a  fo  indation  for  excluding^ 
individuals  from  all  belief  in  Chriffianity,  and  from  every  hope^ 
of  falvatton.  He  is  fond  of  making  profelytes;  yet  his  aufterity 
b  perpetually  preffihg  him  to  add  to  the  lift  of  Deifts  and  A- 
iieifts.  His  arrogaiKe  is  never  foftened  by  charity;  hiS  zeal  ii 
tcver  dire^ed  by  knowledge.  In  the  madnefs  of  his  rage  after 
truth.  It  would  feem  that  he  rifes  into  prefumpdon,  in  order  ta 
plunge  the  deeper  into  folly. , 

We  are  fiirprifed  at  what  is  new,  admire  what  is  great,  and 
ftre  amaxed  at  what  we  cannot  comj^d&end. 

'  I? 

\  f  ,  ^ 

% 

f  See  Recncil  dcs  Qrdon.  tom,  s.  p.  6%y  ^ 
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It  is  fingular  how  eafily  devotion  and  love  unite,  and  become 
reconciled  to  one  another.  They  are  carried  to  extremity  by 
women  and  by  priefts.  .  '  • 

Virtue  and*  merit,  we  are  told,  give  rife  to  nobility  in  all  na¬ 
tions;  but  to  the  founder  of  a  race  and  a  name,  the  continua- 
tors  of  them  are  not  emulous  to  bear  a  refemblance.  Their 
condmft  takes  an  oppofite  direction.  They  have  got  what  vir¬ 
tue  and  merit  could  give ;  and  it  were  ridiculous,  furely,  to  be 
at  the  trouble  to  attain  them  when  poffefled  of  their  rewards. 

Perth,  An  Owl, 

f  ^  .  • 

To  the  Printer  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Sir, 

1  find  the  following  memoir  in  the  appendix  to  that  rare 
work,  *  the  Houfehold-book  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land.’  If  you  think  it  not  incurious,  it  may  find  a  place  in  your 
mifccllany. 

I  am,  Sir,  its  cdnftant  reader,  L.  X. 

t 

An  Account  h(m  the  Earl  ^Wor^ester  lived  at  Ragland  CafiU^ 

.  before  the  Civil  Wars  , 

At  elevin  o’clock  the  caftle  gates  were  fliut,  and  the  ta¬ 
bles  laid;  two  in  the  dining-room;  three  in  the  hall; 
one  in  Mrs  Watfon’s  apartment,  where  the  chaplains  eat,  (Sir 
Toby  Matthews  being  the  firft^)  two  in  the  houfekeeper’s  room, 
for  the  ladies  women. 

The  Earl  came  into  the  dining-room,  attended  by  his' gen¬ 
tlemen.  As  foon  as  he  was  feated,  Sir  Ralph-BIackftone  fteward 
of’  the  houfe  retired.  The  comptroller  Mr  Holland  attended 
with  his  ftafF ;  as  did  the  fewer  Mr  Blackbume ;  the  daily  wait- 
ersVMr  Clough,  Mr  Selby,  and  Mr  Scudamore;  with  many  gen- 
tiemen’s  fons,  from  two  to  feven  hundred  pound  a  year,  bred 
up  in  ^e  caftle;  my  Lady’s  gentleman-uftier,  Mr  Harcourt;  my 
Lord’s  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  Mr  Morgan,  and  Mr  Fox. 

At  the  firji  Talk  fate  the  noble  family,  and  fuch  of  the  no¬ 
bility  as  came  there. 

-  t 

At  the  fecond  Table y  in  the  dining  room,  fate  knights  and  ho¬ 
nourable  gentlemen,  attended  by  footmen. 

‘  Ii 

♦  They  began  In  1541.  • 
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In  the  Halli  at  the Jirfl  Table  fate,  * 

Sir  Ralph  Blackftonc, ,  fteward. — ^The  comptroller,  Mr  Hol¬ 
land,— The  fecretary. — The  matter  of  the  horfe,  Mr  Delawar.— 
The  matter  of  the  fifli-ponds,  Mr  Andrews. — My  Lord  Her¬ 
bert’s  preceptor,  Mr  Adams.— With  fuch  geiftlemen  as  came 
there  under  the  degree  of  a  knight;  attended  by  footmen,  and 
plentifully  ferved  with  wine. 

.  At  the  fecond  Table  in  Hall  (ferved  from  my  Lord’s  table, 
and  with  other  hot  meat)  fate 

The  fewer,  with  the  gentlemen  waiters,  and  pages,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  twenty-four. 

•  *  At  the  third  Table  in  the  Hally  fate 

The  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  with  the  yeomen  officers  of  the  houfe, 
two  grooms  of  the  chambers,  6cc. 

'  \  [Other  Officers  of  the  Houfehold^  were] 

‘  Chief  auditor,  ^r  Smith.— Clerk  of  the  accounts,  George 
Wharton.— Purveyor  of  the  cattle,  Mr  Saliibury. — Ulhers  of 
the  hall,  Mr  Moyle  and  Mr  Cooke. — Clofet^keeper. — Gentle¬ 
man  \of  the  chapel,  Mr  Davies. — Keeper  of  the  records. — Ma- 
'  fter  of  the  wardrobe.: — Matter  of  the  amaoury. — Matter  groom 
of  the  ttable,  for  the  war-horfes  1 2.— Matter  of  the  hounds. — 
Matter  falconer. — Porter  and  his  man. 

^  Two  butchers, —  Two  keepers  of  the  hoin^  park.-— Two 
keepers  of  the  red-deer  park. 

Footmen,  grooms,  and  other 'menial  fervants,  to  the  number 
of  I  ^o. — Some  of  the  footmen  were  brewers  and  bakers. 

'  Out-Officersy  ^  . 

Steward  of  -Ragland,  William  Jones,  Efq; — ^The  governor 
of  Chepttow  cattle.  Sir  Nicholas  Kemeys,  B^rt. — Houfekeeper  of 
Worcetter  houfe  in  London,  James  Redman,  Efq; 

Bailiffs,  thirteen. 

Two  counfel  for  the  bailiffs  to  have  recourfc  to. 

Sollicitor,  Mr  John  Smith. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
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SECTION  III. 

Wall  ^Antoninus,  Graham’s  Dyke  * 

The  Romans  often  raifed  walls  of  earth,  as  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  their  own  dominions  and  thofe  tribes  or  nations 
VoL.  11.  F  f  f  whom 

See  our  Magazine,  No,  V«  and  VII. 
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whom  they,  with  too  much  ccmx tempt,  termed  Barbarians ^  -when 
they  Were  not  naturally  fep^ated  by  mountains  or  riyer^.  With 
^is  view,  no  lefs  than  three  walls  have,  at  different  times,  been 
drawn  acrofs  the  ifland  of  Britain. 

'  The  firft  was  ere<51:ed  about  the  year  120,  by  the  Emperor  A- 
drian,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  ifland  in  perfon,  and  Whp^ 
alfo,  according  to  Spartian,  ordered  works  of  the  fame  kind  to 
be  raifed,  as  boundaries  to  the  empire,  in  other  countries.  This 
wall  extended  from  Solway  frith  to  the  river  Tyne,  and  the  ve- 
ftiges  of  it  are  yet  to  be  feen  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  walls  was  raifed  in  the  reign  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Antoninus  Pius,  about  the  year  140,  and  ran  acrofs  the 
ifthmus,  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 

The  third  was  the  work  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  about  the 
year  210.  .  This  was  the  ftrongeft;  and  mod.  perfect  of  all  tliofe 
works.  Thetwp  flrft  were  only  of  earth;  this  was  fenced  with 
done,  and  fortified  with  towers,  at  regular  diftances.  It  follow¬ 
ed  much  the  fame  tra£l  with  that  of  Adrian ;  apd  the  remains  of 
both  are  yet  vifible,  running  for  the  moft  part  parallel  to  one 
another,  through  the  counties  J  have  mentioned. 

'  The  fecond  of  thefe  walls  is  the  fubjed  of  our  prefent  furvey. 
Gapitolinus,  fpeaking  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  obfcrves, 

•  He  fubdued  the  Britons  by  Lollius  Urbicus,  his  legate  or  lieute- 
‘  nant,  and  removed  the  barbarians  firther  off,  by  another  wall 
^.of  turf  drawn  acrofs  the  ifland.*  By.calling  this,  ‘  another  wall 
of  turf,*  the  hiftorian  refers  to  a  former  work  of  the  fame  kind 
which  had  been  executed  in  the  ifland;  and  that  could  be  ho  o- 
ther  than  thp  wail  of  Adrian,  which  had  been  raifed  about 
twenty  years  before. 

A  great  ditch,  with  a  wall  of  earth  upon  the  brink  of  it,  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  river  Clyde  to  the  frith  of  Forth,  through  the 
fliires  of  Clydefdale,  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  and  part  of  Weft 
Lothian,  the  remains  of  which  are  ftill  vifible.  Buchanan 

e 

calls  this  the  wall  of  Severus,  ancj  Bede  is  of  opinion,. that  it  was 
raifed  by  the  Romans  a  little  before  they  entirely  abandoned 
the  ifland,  in  the  beginning  of^the  fifth  century,  to  defend  the 
Britons  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots.  But  that  it  is  the 
fame  wall  mentioned  by  Gapitolinus,  as  the  work  of  Lollius  Ur¬ 
bicus  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  will  not  now  .admit  of  any 
doubt.  Many  ftones  have  bpen  difcpvered  in  different  parts  of 
it  with  the  name  of  Antoninus,  and  foihe  with  that  of  Lollius 
Urbicus  ppop  them ;  and,  as  fnr  as  I  know,  none  have  .been 


,  Jinnqujfies  m  otirhngjmrer  f 

jbtfnA  that  fefer  to  any  other  reign.  The  greateft  number  of 
thefe  bones  are  in  the  pofleflioii  of  the  college  of  Glafgow.. 
*-Thi|i  wall  was  carried  oh  acrofs  the  ifthmus,  from  fea  to  fea^ 
and'  mjoftly  along  the  northern  bfoW  of  hiys :  It  docs  not  always 
run  in  a  ftraight  line,  but  often  fetches  a  compalsj  and  that, 
fbmetihies,  with  a  view  to  the  high  grounds,  and,  at  other  times^ 
with  no  other  apparent  defign  than  to  fall  in  with  the  forts 
which  had  been  eredled  by  Agricola  along  the  fame  tradt,  about 
fifty  years  before. 

•  This  work  confifts  of  a  great  ditch  or  vallum,  about  ten  dc 
twelve  -  feet  in  depth,  and  much  the  fame  in  breadth  ;  and  the 
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was  complcatcd  before  the  ides,  or  thirteenth  of  April  So 
that,  if  the  vf\io\t  Legio  ficunda  Auguftd  employed  in  .^e  e« 
redHon  of  this  wall,  befide  cohorts,  and  vexillations  of  oti(er  le¬ 
gions,  it  might,  without  much  labour,  have  been  entirely  fiiaiflied 
in  little  more  than  one  month. 

Our  hiftorians  fpeak  of  reparations  which  this  wall  has  under¬ 
gone  at  different  times  :  The  firft  was  by  the  ufurper  Caraufius, 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  century ;  and  the  fecond  by  the  united 
labours  of  the  Romans  and  Britons  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  ’ 
century,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  fortified  it  with  a  ftrong  pali- 
fade.  This  laft  reparation  feems  to  have  been  miftaken  by  Bede 
for  the  firft  ereftion  of  it.  *  . 

Many  ftories  are  ftill  current  among  the  vulgar  relating  to 
this  wall;  one  of  which  is,  that  there  was  an  hollow  in  it,  thro’ 
which  a  trumpet'  founded  at  one  end  could  be  heard  at  the  o- 
ther.  This,  if  it  hatli  any  meaning  at  all,  can  fignify  no  more 
.  than  that,  when  the  enemy  appeared,  the  alarm  could  eafily  be 
conveyed  by  found  of  trumpet  from  ftation  to  ftation,  and  from 

tower  to  tower,  in  order  to  draw  the  detached  parties  together 

* 

to  the  place  where  an  attack  was  feared ;  but  we  believe  it  was 
feldom  fo  well  garrifoned  as  that  this  expedient  could  have  been 
put  in  pradlicc. 

This  work  is  fuppofed  to  be  mentioned  in  the  poetical  com- 
pofitions  of  the  bard  Offian,  who  fpcaks  of  the  King  of  the  World 
looking  over  l^is  gathered  heap,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
thereof,  Fingal  the  ,  father,  and  Ofcar,  the  fon  of  Offian,  are 
thought  to  have  performed  fome  other  heroic  exploits. 

With  refpedt  to  the  modem  name,  Graham’s  dyke,  by  which 
it  now  goes,  we  can  offer  nothing  with  certainty.  Graham  is 
a  name  very  common  in  Scotland.  A  powerful  clan  of  that  name 
is  mentioned  as  living  upon  the  borders  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  All  our  hiftorians  mention 
a  chieftain  of  that  name,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  broke  thro* 
this  wall,  and  made  dreadful  havoc  upon  the  Britons,  who  were 
now  abandoned  by  their  friends  the  Romans.  And,  as  other 
conquerors  had  fometimes  names  from  the  countries  they  had 
fubdued,  this  renowned  warrior  might  give  his  to  a  work  which 
he  deftroyed. 

It  is  now  time  we  fet  out  upon  a  furvey  of  this  wall  in  its 
paffage  through  the  (hire  of  Stirling.  After  it  hath  left  the  Ihirc 
of  Dumbarton,  it  croffes  a  fmall  bum,  and  afeending  a  rifing 
ground,  foon  comes  up  to  Caftlccary  fort,  falling  in  with  the 

.  -  ’  "  :  *  ,  northcra 

*  ^Cidar  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  r. 
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ttortiicrn  rampart  thereof ;  from  thence  it  runs  along  the  brow 
of  a  iill  till  it  arrives  at  a  place  called  Dykehoufe,  which  hath  its  .. 
name]  from  a  few  cottages  which  are  there  built  upon  the  wall* 
Here  the  ditch  is  cut  through  a  rock ;  and  upon  the  northern  ' 
brink  thereof  Hands  a  fmall  mount,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  an  exploratory  tower :  Next,  the  wall  palTes  on '  through 
fome  level  ground,  where  the  ditch  is  now  filled  with  water,  till 
it  enters  the  wood  of  Seabegs;  near  to  which  the  canal,  which 
generally  runs  parallel  to  it,  falls  in  with  it,  which  hath  occafi- 
oned  fome  part  of  it  to  be  demolifhed.  Having  got  clear  of  the 
wood,  it  paffes  by  the  manfion-houfe  of  Seabegs;  a  little  to  the 
eadward  of  which,  upon  the  north  fide  of  the  ditch.  Hands  a 
beautiful  exploratory  mount  of  earth,  about  feven  or  eight  feet 
in  height,  and  furrounded  at  the  top  with  a  parapet  of  earth, 
which  is  Hill  bread  high :  Next  we  come  up  to  Elf-hills,  which 
are  two  rocky  mounts,  in  a  barren  muir  upon  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  wall ;  this  is  faid  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  brave 
Graham  brojee  in  upon  it ;  and  the  appearance  of  both  wall 
and  ditch  favours' the  tradition;  for,  though  the  grounds  a- 
round  have  never  been  cultivated,  yet  the  wall  is  low,  and '  the 
ditch  almoH  quite  filled  up :  But,  after  all,  this  may  be  account¬ 
ed  for  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which  is  wet  and  marfhy# 
Here  alfo,  upon  the  north  fide.  Hands  a  green  hill,  called  Cow- 
den  hill,  upon  which  Graham  is  faid  to  have  encamped  with  his  ' 
army  the  night  before  the  attack.  When  we  have  left  Elf-hills, 
we  foon  arrive  at  RoughcaHle  fort ;  here,  for  a  good  way,  the 
wall,  ditch,  and  -military  caufeway,  make  as  good  an  appear¬ 
ance  as  they  do  any  where,  and  are,  perhaps,  as  perfedl  and  en¬ 
tire  as  ever  they  were ;  only,  we  muH  make  confiderable  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  natural  finking  of  the  agger^  and  the  filling  up  of 
the  vallum^  in  the  courfe  of  fo  many  ages.  At  a  little  diHance 
from  RoughcaHle,  the  military  way  crofles  the  wall,  in  which 
an  opening  hath  been  left  for  its  paflage.  We  go  on  by  Glen- 
fuir  and  Bantafkine,  till  we  arrive  at  Falkirk :  If  the  Hations 
had  been  carried  on  to  the  eaH  end  of  the  wall,  this  was  the  pro¬ 
per  place  for  one,  being  two  miles  from  RoughcaHle.  But 
here-,  inHead  of  the  wall  and  its  appurtenances,  which  pafled  by 
.  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  we  now  meet  with  beautiful  gar¬ 
dens,  and  well  cultivated  fields,  which  aHbrd  a  more  delightful 
prpfpe^.  Setting  out  from  Falkirk,  we  foon  come  to  Calendar 
houfe,  where  both  wail  and  ditch  appear  pretty  entire  for  a 
.good  way;  from  thence  it  holds  on  to  MerchiHon,  Mumrilts, 
Beenefofs,  and  Polmont.  But,  in  this  eaHern  part  of  it  nothing 
•  remarkable 
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remarkable  is  to  be  met  with.  At  laftj  it  arrives,  at  the^te# 
of  Avon*  which  it  crofles  at  a  place  called  the  Ravon*  or  Iimcr- 
avon,  and  enters  Mid  Lothian,  or  the  Ihire  of  Linlithgow,  vjrhere 
it  terminated,  probably  near  Carridden;  the  diftafice  from 
Caftlecary  to  the  water  of  Avon  is  about  eight  miles. 

.  This  work- we  have  been  furveying.  Teems  rather  to  havd  been 
defigned  as  a  boundary- to  the  Roman  dominions  than  as  a  de¬ 
fence  againft  enemies.  Unlefs  it  was  always  well  guarded  with 
troops,  which  we  fuppofe  was  feldom  the  cafe,  it  muft  have  been 
*  but  a  -very  feeble  frontier,  nor  could  it  be  reckoned  any  very 
gallant  exploit  to  break  through  it.  The  Romans,  with  all  theit 
vanity,  could  not'  furely  imagine,  that,  by  caftles  of  mud,  and 
walls  of  turf,  they  could  confine  the  Caledonians  as  within  ano¬ 
ther  ifland,  after  having  met  with  fo  many  Ipecimens  of  their  va¬ 
lour. 

Unlefs  we  had,  as  it  were  by  habit,  contracted  a  prepoffefliofi 
in  favour  of  every  thing  upon  which  we  fee  the  ruft  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  and  efpecially  if  it  has  upon  it  the  name  of  fo  great  and  re¬ 
nowned  a  people  as  the  Romans,  we  could  hardly  have- thought 
it  worth  our  while  to  take  fo  ferious  an  account  of  thefe  ruins ; 
for,  though  many  monuments  which  that  people  have  left  be¬ 
hind  them  in  other  parte  of  the  earth  are  juftly  reckoned  grand 
all  that  remains  of  them  here  can  lay  finall  claim  to  that  epi¬ 
thet. 

The  wall  of  Antoninus  is  now  entirely  demolifhed  in  many 
places,  and  the  ground  where  it  ftood  plowed ;  and,'  as  the  Canal, 

,  which  generally  runs  parallel  to  it,  will  no  doubt  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  the  fields  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  is  probable, 
that  twenty  years  hence,  fcarce  any  remains  of  it  will  be  vifible. 
In  a  little  time,  we  expeCl  to  fee  the  moft  part  of  the  grounds 
which  are  -n:ill  occupied  by  it  more  ufefully  employed.  Infiead 
of  thofe  memorials  of  ambition  and  cruelty,  we  expeCl  to  fee 
green  fields  and  plentiful  harvefts,  the  produce  of  peace  and  in 
*  duftry.  .  -  [To  be  continued^ 

jpffr  Edimburgh  Magazine. 

Anecdotes  of  LAURA  and  PETRARQJJE. 

TN  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Love  vm 
■X  not,  as  at  prefent,  a  matter  of  convenience,  or  a  commerce 

of  voloptuou&efeVPetrarquc  and  Laura  exhibited  a  model  of  that 
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union  wWcli  binds  together  tender  and  fufceptible  hearts.  The 
inftitutions  of  chivalry  had  given  rife  to  a  romantic^  but  refpea* 
ful  gallantry.  Warriors  courted  perils  and  dangers,  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  fuperior  beauty,  and  to  maintain  the  fuperior  honour 
of  their  millrefles.  The  delire  of  rendering  theml'elves  worthy 
of  them  gave  a  fpur  to  their  courage,  and  incited  them  to  adls 
of  the  moft  honourable  prowefs.  In  the  joufts  and  tournaments 
celebrated  by  knights,  they  refpedlively,  before  entering  upon 
battles,  offered  invocations  to  them,  and  from  their  hands  they 
received  the  prizes  of  valour.  The  knight  the  moft  difereet, 
named  publicly  the- beauty  to  whom  he  ventured  to  addrefs  his 
vows,  and  to  pay  the  homage  of  his  heart ;  the  poet  the  moft 
modeft,  fcrupled  not  to  mention  the  nymph  who  infpired  his 
verfes ;  and  the  lady  the  moft  chafte,  blufhed  not  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  objedt  of  a  paflion  the  moft  pure. 

Such  was  the  charadter  of  the  age  of  Petrarque;  and  nature 
had  formed  him  to  adl  a  diftinguifhed  part  in  it.  His  figure  was 
remarkable,  and  drew  attention  to  him;  His  eyes,  were  full  of 
fire,,  and  his  phyfiognomy  announced  the  fpirit  which  fhines 
throughout  his  writings.  His  fhape  was  free  and  noble;  his 
features  regular  and  manly;  his  heart  tender,  and  his  tempera¬ 
ment  ardent.  He  was  difpofed  at  the  fame  time  to  virtue,  and 
had  imbibed  a  deep  fenfe  of  religion. 

.  His;  youth  pafled  not  away  without  his  having  experience  of 
the  delicious  inquietudes  of  love.  But  thefe  had  been  tranfient,  - 
tiU  his  twenty-third  year,  when  it  was  deftined  that  he  fhould 
feel  them- in  all  their, violence.  Love,  which  had  aimed  fo  ma¬ 
ny  ineffedlual  arrows  at  his  heart,  was  refolved  to  be  re^ginged 
of  his  indifference.  In  the  church  of  St  Claire,  atv Avignon, 
while  at  prayers,  he  was  ftruck  with  the  appearance  of  a  lady  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  exquifite  beauty.  Siie  was  dreffed 
in  green,  and  her  habit  was  perfumed  with  violets.  A  variety 
of  charms,  which  Nature  is  careful  feldpm  to  unite,  fhone  upon 
him  with  all  their  luftre.  Their  impreffion  was  hidden  and 
durable. 

This^ady  was  the  celebrated  Laura  *.  She  was  defeehded  of 
an  illuftrious  houfe,  and  had  been  left  the  heirefs  of  a  great 
fortune..  Surrounded  with  admirers,  and  preffed  to  an  alliance, 
Ihe  had'liftened  with  moft  favour  to  Hugh  de  Sade,  a  youth  of  a 
noble  family,  and  had  yielded  to' his  wifhes.* 

'  Yet,  the  pailion  of  Petrarque  was  too  violent  not  to  induce 
him  to  court  opportunities  to  fee  her.  Laura,  in  that  age  of 


innocence 


5  See  her  Portrait,  No.  II of  our  Magazine, 
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innocence*  which  knows  no  fufpicion,  treated  him  with  polite« 
nefs,  and  was  not  alarmed  with  his  attention  to  pleaTe.  But  he 
could  not  long  conceal  from  her  what  pafTed  in  his  bofom. '  His 
looks  too  paffionate,  too  expreflive,  informed  her  of  fentiments 
which  ftic  muft  not  encourage.  He  was  enamoured  of  a  god- 
defs  whom  duty  and  prudence  taught  to  fly  from  him.,  She  de* 
termined  to  behold  him  no  more  without  her  veil ;  and  if,  by  a- 
^  ny  chance,  he  furprifed  her  when  flie  had  negle<5ied  to  put  it  on, 
Ihe  covered  her  face  with  her  hand.  This  coy  reluctance  rivetted 
his  chains,  and  rendered  him  more  timid.  *  Ah  !  faid  he,  fhould  it 
happen  that  I  fhall  fee  this  fun  grow  dim  with  years, .thefe  eyes 
robbed  of  their  brightnefs,  thefe  golden  trelTes  filver^  with  de¬ 
cay,  the  flowers  ot  that  complexion  faded ;  fhould  it  happen 
that  I  fhall  fee  thee,  Laura !  when  thefe  gems,  when  that  preci¬ 
ous  garniture  of  drefs  fhall  no  longer  become  thee,  I  may,  per¬ 
chance,  fpcak  of  my  fuflFerings  with  confidence,  and  perhaps  you 
will  pay  the  recollection  of  them  with  fome  fighs.’ 

The  difdain  of  Laura  did  not  cure  him  of  his  paflion.  It  fill¬ 
ed  him  with  thofe  complaints  which  he  has  exprefled  fo  beauti¬ 
fully  in  his  fonnets.  She  did  not  wifh  that  he  fhould  not  love 
her;  but  fhe  wifhed  that  he  fhould  not  talk  to  her  of  his  love.  In 
thofe  moments  when  fhe  fufpeCted  he  was  about  to  declare  it,  her 
virtue  made  her  treat  him  with  rigour;  but,  when  fhe  perceived 
that  he  was  yielding  to  defpair,  her  gentlenefs  came  to  his  aflift- 
ance ;  and  a  look,  a  gefture,  a  word,  recovered  him  frpm  dejeClion. 

Thefe  flight  favours,  when  conferred  too  fondly,  ihfpirited 
his  Vivacity,  and  inflamed  him  with  courage.  He  renewed  the 
ftdry  o^^his  love  ;  fhe  covered  her  eyes,  and  turned  .  away  her 
head ;  he  preffed  his  fuit ;  and  fhe  commanded  him  to  be  filent. 

Petrarque  did  not  ceafe  to  weep  and  to  figh.  All  his  thoughts 
were  concentered  in  the  objeCt  of  his  affeClions.  In  vain  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  rid  himfelfof  an  unhappy  paflion.  His  reafon  and 
his  love  waged  a  war,  of  which  he  was  the  victim.  Sadnefs  and 
woe  invaded  thofe  years  o^  his  life  which  nature  feems  to  fet  a-  I 
part  for  joy.  "  I 

He  determined  to  forfakfc  the  world,  and  to  feek  happinefs  It 
obfeurity.  He  Jiaftened  to  ;bury  himfelf,  with  his  books,  in  the 
folitude  of  Valchiufa.  His  houfe  refembled  that  of  -Fabricius, 
or  that  of  Cato.  His  only  domeftics  were  his  dog  and  his  valet. 
Here,  he  planned  and  compofed  many  of  thofe  fublime  and  de- 
‘liglitful  poems  which  themofl:  diftant  pofterity.is  to  admire. 

But  he  deceived  himfelf,  while  he  fancied  that  retirement 
"WQuld  fecure'  him  from  Love.  Rocks  and  woods  could  not  pro- 

'  teCt 
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from  his  power.  There  is^  no  place,  hqlwcrfct  farag# 
or  defert,  where  ^is  inalicious  Deity  infli^s  not  his  torments^ 
The  image  of  Laura  inceflantly  purfued  him.  His  fteps  often 
tamed,  without  his  perceiving  it,  towards  Avignon.  He  enter¬ 
ed  the  ftreets  of  that  fatal  city.  The'  view  of  the  places  wher# 
he  had  ieen  fo  often  his  Laura,  and  of-  the  perfons  whom  he 
)mew  to  have  a  relation  to  her,  affe^ed  him  wi^  emotions  of 
pain  and  pleafure.  In  one  of  thofe  excuriions,  fo  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  by  habitude  and  paflion,  he  ^countered  Laura  herfelf. 

<  At  Petrarque,’  faid  (he  tenderly,  *  have  you  ceafed  to  love  me  ? 

Tom  with  anxiety  and  hope,  Petrarque  now  (ought  to  reco¬ 
ver  his  liberty,  and  now  drew  defer  the  chain  which  bound 
him,  He  now  fung  the  cruelty  of  his  miftrefs,  and  now  fed  his 
paflion  by  giving  immortality  to  her  churns.  Bu4  if  her  rare 
beauties  had  fixed  unalterably  his  heart,  her  virtue,  and  the  in¬ 
nocence  ef  her  lifej  hhd  alfo'  raifed  his  admiration.  He  caught  ^ 
from  her  eyei  a  light  that  (hewed  him  the  paditi|^loryi  He.  < 
mufl  rife  in  her  efiimation,  and  be  diltinguifhed  by  a  renown  ttat 
exmobled'  nene  of.  his  cotemporaries.  A.  proje^,  extravagant, 
and  wild,  fuggefied  itfelf  to  his  ambition. 

*  \To'ht continued^  .  ' 

For  the  ^inburgh  Magazime. 

A  Memoir  of  Dr  Arbuthnot  ;  nuith  his  Portrait t from  an  Original 
Painting, . 

LITTLE  is  known  of  this  accomplKhed  and  amiable  man* 
With  more  wit  than  Swift*,  with  virtucit  liA  eqijiwcal^ 
than  tho^  of  Pope^  and  with  more  les^ing  than  Bolingbroke^ 
be  has  no^  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  biographer.  Perhaps 
time  approaches,  when  the  public  is  to  be,  prefented  with  a, . 
f^  and  candid  reprefentation  of  hin^and  his  writings.  In  th|^ 
.  VoL.  II.  ^  S  8  mean 

*  Mr  Pope  uled  to  iky,  that  of  all  the  men  he  ever  met  with,  or  heard  of,D<^or 
hjfmihnot  had  the  mod  prolific  wit ;  and  that,  in  this  quality,  Soift  only  held 
,the  fecond  place.  No  adventure  of  any  conrequence  ever  occurred,  on  which 
the  DoOor  did  not  write  a  pleafiint  eflay,  in  a  great  folio  paper  book,  whidh  ir- 
fed  to  lie  in  his  parlour.  Of  thefe,  however,  he  was  ib  negligent,  that,  while  he 
was  writing  them  at  one  end,  be  fufferedl his  children  to  tear  theih  out  at  the* 

^  other,  for  their  paper-kites.  f 

A  lady  of  dilHndtidn,  the  Honourable  Mrs  aiked  ' Dean  Swift  what 

^  his  opinion  of  Dr  Arbuthnot  was?  to  which  Swift  replied.  Why,  Madahi,  Dr 
‘  Arbuitbnot  has  more  wit  than  we  all  have,  and  bis  humanity  is  equal  to  hia 
witi 
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mean  time,  it  is  not  improper  that  we  fubmit  to  the  obfemtiog 
of  our  readers  a  few  particulars  on  a  fulsjedl  fo  mtereftmg. 

•  Dr  Arbuthnot  was  bom  in  Kincairdinihire*  near  Montrofet 
and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  received  his  degree  in 
phyfic.  The  difficulties  in  which  his  family  was  involved  on  ac- 

*  count  of  their  political  principles,  made  it  neceffiiry  that  he  ihould 
court  preferment  in  another  country  than',  his  own.  At  Lon¬ 
don,  where  fo  many  adventurers  carry  to  market  their  virtues 
and  their  vices,  he  was  felicitous  to  be  diftinguifbed.  The  firft 
charafler  in  which  he  adted  there  was,  as  a  teacher  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics  )  and,  while  he  was  employed  in  this  manner^  he  bad  oc- 
cafion  to.  publilh  his  Exetmination  of  Dr  lVood*war^s  Account  f  the 
Deluge**  This  iradt,  which  abounded  with  learning  and  good 
fenfe,  ferved  to  xnake  him  known.  He  publilhed,  foon  after,  his 
EJfay^on  the  Ufifulnfs  of  the  Mathematics  f . 

^  In  the  profeffion  of  phyfic,  he  advanced  by  flow  ^but  furc  de¬ 
grees;  .and  his  reputation  in  it  wa^  at  length  fully  eflablilhed, 
by  a  fuccefsful  cure  which  he  performed  on  Prince  George  of 
Denmark.  Queen  Anne,  in  confequence  of  it,  appointed  him 
one  of  her  phyficians  in  ordinary  in  1709;  and,  fome  years  be¬ 
fore  this,  his  extenfive  knowledge  had  procured  his  admiffion  in¬ 
to  die  Royal  Society  , 

His  talents  and  worth  were  the  flrongefl  recommendations  of 
him  to  the  men  of  wit  and  learning  of  his  day ;  and  he  entered 
into. particular  connection  with  Pope,  ami  Swift,  with  whom  he 
joined  in  publifliing  fcveral  volumes  of  mifcellanies ;  among 
which  are  the  well  known  Memoirs  of  Martinus Scriblerus  ;  a  fatire 
of  infinite  humour,  on  the  abufes  of  human  learning  §. 

+1700.  1  1704. 

§  Of  this  undertaking,  and  of  his  (hare  in  it,  the  DoClor  gave  a  plcaiant  ac- 
..  count  in  the  following  letter  to  Dr  Swift : 

*  Pray  remember  Martin,  who  is  an  innocent  fellow,  and  will  not  dlHurb  your 
k  ^  folitude.  The  ridicule  of  medicine  is  Co  copious  a  fubjeCt,  that  1  mud  only  here 
H  *  and  there  touch  it.  I  have  made  him  dudy  phyfic  from  the  ap^hecary's  bills, 
W  *  where  there  is  a  good  plentiful  field  for  the  fatire  upon  the  preient  practice.  One 

*  of  his  proje^  was,  f>y  a  damp  upon  blidering  plaiders  and  melilot,  by  thiyard, 

'  to  raife  money  for  the  government,*  and  to  give  it  to  Radciifie  and  others  to 

'  *  farm*  But  there  was  like  to  be  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
«  Wedmindef,  who  had  no  mind  to  be  Hayed*  There  was  a  problem  about  the 
<  dofes  of  puipng  medicines  publilhed  four  years  ago,  (hewing,  that  they  ought 

*  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  patient ;  from  thence  Martin  endeavours 

*  to  determine  the  quedlon  about  the  weight  of  the  aiitient  men,  by  the  dofes  of 

*  phyfic  that  were  given  them.  One  of  the  bed  inventions  'was  a  map^of  dif- 
«  eales  for  the  three  cavities  of  the  body,  and  one  for  the  external  parts;  jud 

'  *  like  the  four  quarters  of  thc'world.  Then  the  great  dUeafes  are  like  espial  ci- 

V  .  f 
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I®  ^7*  affifted  Pope  and  Gay  in  ^iThree  Hours  mfter 
Marriage;  a  dramatic  performance,  which  Was  brought  upon 
the  ftage  without  fuccefs.  In  1 727,  he  publiftfcd  Tables  of  Anti- 
tnt  Coins ^  Weights ^  and  MeafureSy  a  work  of  great  ufe,  and  real  e- 
rudition.  In  1 732,  his  valuable  traft  concerning  The  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Alimas  appeared ;  which  the  year  after  was  followed 
by  his  remarks  on  The  Ejfeds  of  Air  on  Hunutn  Bodies, 

A  conhitutional  afthma  had  diflrefled  him  at  different  periods 
of  his  life,  and  proved  fatal  to  him  in  1 734.  To  a  kind  inquiry 
of  Mr  Pope’s,  whije  he  languilhed  without  hope,  he  wrote  the 
following  excellent  letter. 

f  I  iittle  doubt  of  your  kind  concern  for  me^nor  of  that  of  my 
ijoed  Bathurff.  I  have  nothing  to  repay  my  friends  wUh  at  pre- 
lent  but  prayers  and  good  wiOies.  I  have  the  fatisfai^ion  to 
find,  that  1  am  as  ofiicioufiy  ferved  by  my  friends  as  he  that  has 
(houfands  to  leave  in  legacies,  befides  the  aHuraace  of  their  fin- 
ccrity.  ’  God  Almighty  has  made  my  bodily  difeafe  as  eafy  ai  a 
thing  of  that  nature  can  be.  I  have  found  relief  foinetimes  from 
die  air  of  this  place  j  my  nights  are  bad,  but  many  poor  crea¬ 
tures  arewopfe.  As  foryoii,  my  good  friend,!  think,  fince  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  there  has  not  been  any  of  thofe  little  fufbicions  or  jea- 
loufies  which  often  affe^  the  fincereftfriendfhip;  I  am  fure  not 
on  my  fide.  1  muft  be  fo  fincere  as  m  own,  that  tho’  I  could  not 

help 


*  ties,  with  their  fymptoRis  aU  Kke  ftreets  -and  fiiburbs,  whh  the  roads  that  lead 

*  to  other  difeafes.  It  is  thicker  let  with  towns  than  any  Flanders  map  you  ever 

*  faw.  Radclide  is  painted  at  the  corner  of  the  map,  contending  for  the  univer- 

*  fal  empire  of  the  world,  and  the  reft  of  the  phyfidans  oppofing  his  ambitious 

*  deflgos,  wkh  a  project  of  a  treaty  of  partition  to  fettle  peace. 

‘  There  is  an  excellent  fubjeA  for  ridicule  from  fome  of  the  German  phyfici- 

*  ans,  who  let  up  a  ienlitivc  foul  as  a  fort  of  firft  minifter  to  the  rational.  Hel- 

*  mont  calls  him  Archaeu&  Dolaeus  eaUs  him  Microcofmetor.  He  -  has  under 
‘  him  foveral  other  genii,  that  refide  in  the  particular  parts  of  the  body,  particu- 

*  larly  Prince  Cardimelech  in  the  heart,  Gafteronax  in  the  ftomach,  and  the  pla- 
‘  ftic  Prinee  in  the  organs  of  generation.  I  believe  I  could  make  you  laugh  at 

*  the  explication  of  diftempers  from  the  wars  and  alliances  of  thofo  princes,  and 
f  how  the  nilnifter  gets  the  better  of  his  miiftrefs  Anima  Rat|onaiis. 

f  The  beft  is,  that  it  is  m^ing  reprifals  upon  the  politicians,  who  are  fore  to 
^  allegorize  all  the  animal  occonomy  in  ftate-^fFalrs.  Pope  has  been  collcAing 

*  high  flights  of  poetry,  which  arc  very  good  ;  They  are  to  be  folemn  nonfonfo. 
^  I  thou^t  upon  the  following,  the  other  day,  as  I  was  going  into  my  coach  ^ 

*  the  duft  being  troublefome.  "  - .  ■  :  -  . 

*  The  dyft  in  fmaller  particles  arofo, 

*  Than  thofe  which  fluid  bodies  do  compofc  s 

*  Contraries  in  extremes  do  often  meet; 

*  'Twas  now  fo  dry,  that  you  might  caU  it  wet. 


'^20  A^  m^nuA^o/Dir  AfbutbrM* 

4ietp  valaing  you  fov  tbofer  taknu^hiclt  the  world  prs^es,  yet 
they  wa*e  not  the  foundation  of  my  friendlhip.  They  were 
^uite  of  another  fott;  nor  will  I  preient  offend  you  by  enu- 
me^ting  them.  And  I  make  it  my  lad  requeft»  that  you  will 
fontinue  that  noble  difdain  and  abhorrence  of  vice  which  you 
fStm  naturally  endowed  wi^;  but  (till  with  regard  to  your  own 
fefety;  and  ftudy  more  to  reform  than  to  chadife,  though  th,c 
*  one  cannot  be  effected  without  the  other. 

*  Lord  Bathurfl  I  have  always  honoured  for  every  good  qua¬ 
lity  that  a  perfon  of  his  rank  ought  to  have.  Pray  give  my  re- 
fpeds  and  klndeft  wifo^s  to  that  family.  My  venifbn  (lomach  is 
gone ;  buX  I  have  thofe  about  me>  and  often  with  me,^who  will 
be  very  glad  of  his  prefent.  If  it  is  left  at  my  houfe,  it  will  be 
tranfmitted  fafe  to  me, 

*  ♦  A  I'ecovcry  in  my  cafe,  and  at  my  age,  is  impodible ;  ,tlie 

kinded  wiihes  of  my  friends  is  an  Euthanajium  Living  or  dying 
I  lhall  be  .  ^  ... 

Hampficad.  -  ‘  « Yours.* 

This  admirable  author  had  better  qualities  than  wit  ami  learn¬ 
ing.  No  naan,  fays  Lord  Orrery,  exceeded  him  in  the  moral  du¬ 
ties  of  life*;  and,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  compliment^ot  only  to 
his  penetration,  but  to  his  virtue,  that,  while  Bolingbroke  could 
conceal  from  Pope  and  Swift  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  fentiments 
concerning  religion,  he  was  not  able  to  extend  this  impofition  o- 
ver  the  whole  Triudayiratc.  Dr  Arbuthnpt  never,  doubted  of 
their  atrocity,  and  edeemed  him  accordingly  f . 

poetry; 

<  I  do  not  give  you  thefe  hin^  to  divert  you,  but  that  you  may  have  your 
^oughts, ^d  work  upon  them.! 

f  In  173%,  Dr  Arbuthnot  writes  thus  to  Swift ;  ‘  My  neighbour  the  proiiy 

*  man  is  wifer,  and  more  cowardly  and  defpairing  than  ever.  He  tdks  me  into 

*  a  fit  of  the  vapours  :  I  dream  at  night  of  a  chain,  and  rowing  in  the  gallies. 

*  Out,  thank  God,  he  has  not  taken  from  me  the  freedom  I  have  been  accuOo- 

*  to  in  my  difcoiirfc,  (even  with  the  greated  perfons  to  whom'  1  have  ac- 
ccfs,)  in  defending  the  caufe  of  liberty,  virtue,  and  religion  :  For  the  laft  I 

‘  have  the  dtisfa£tion  of  fufiering  fome  of  the  ignominy  that  belonged  to  the 
^  fird  prpfcdors.  ,  This  has  been  my  lot,  frona  a  deady  refolution  1  have  takea^ 
‘  of  giving  thefe  ignorant  fellows  battle  upon  all  occadon^’  ' 
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INSCRIPTION  I. 

^  iafeription  intended  for  the  pillar  lately 
^refted  to  the  memory  of  Dr  Tobias 
Smollxt  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven. 

Side  viator  I 

Si  leporesingeniique  venam  benignani. 

Si  morum  callidilGmum  pidtorem, 
Unquam  es  miratus, 

Immorare  paululum  memoriae 
T  0  B  I  ^  S  M  O  L  1.  E  T,.  M.  D. 

Viii  Tiitutibas  hifce 
Qi^  in  homine  ec  cive 
Et  Uudes  et  imiteris,  - 
Hand  mediocriter  omati : 

(^i  ill  literis  vams  verfatus, 

PoTTquam  felicitate  Abi  propria  ** 

Sefe  poderis  conimendaverat^  ■ 

Morte  acerba  raptus 
Anno  aetatis  51. 

Eheu!  quam  procul  a  patria ! 

Vrope  Liburni  portum  in  Italia, 

.  Jacet  fepultus. 

Tali  tantoque  viro«  patrueli  fuo, 

Cui  in  decurAi  Lampada 
Se  potius  tradidide  decnit, 

-  Hanc  Columnam, 

Amoris,  eheu !  inane  monuraentum. 

In  ipAs  Leviniae  ripis, 

Q^s  v;p.rAculis  Tub  exitu  vitae  illudratas, 
Primis  infans  vagitibus  pcrfonnit, 
Ponendam  curavit 
.Jacobus  Smollet  de  Bonhill* 

Abi  et  remioifcere« 

Hoc  quidem  ^honore. 

Non  modo  defun£ti  memoriae, 

Verum  etiam  exemplo,  profpedlum  efle ; 

Aliis  enim,  A  modo  digni  Ant, 

Idem  erit  yirtutis  praemium ! 

1 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

Sir, 

fhc  following  infcription  was  written  by  Sir 
Thomas  Burnet,  one  of  the  judges  of  Eng* 
land,  an4  has  never  been  pnblilhed  :  It  will 
be  a  favour  if  you  iniert  it  in  your  next  ma- 
lazine. 

May  15.  '  ^  R.  JL.  ' 

INSCRIPTION  II. 

Here  lieth 

Fae  Right  Hon.  Lady  GRISELL  BAILLIE, 
Wife  of  George  Baillse  of  Jervifwood,  EAj; 
Eldied  daughter  of  the 

^ht  Honourable  Patrick  Earl  of  March  moot  j 
k  patron  to  her  lex,  an  bonofR*  to  her  country. 
She  excelled  in  the  charaders  of 
A  daughter,  a  wifd,  a  mother* 

While  ao  infant. 


At  the  hazard  of  her  own. 

She  preferved  her  father’s  life; 

Who,'  under  the  rigorous  periecudou  ’ 
Of  arbitrary  power, 

(  Sought  refuge  in  the  dofe  conAnement 
Of  a  tomb. 

Where  he  was  nightly  Aipplied  with  necedarief^ 

‘  C^veyed  by  her, 

.  With  a  caution  far  above  her  years,  '  * 
A  courage  almod  above  her  fex ; 

A  real  indance  of  the  To  much  clcbcrated 
Roman  charity.  -  * 

She  was  a  Ihining  example  of  conjugal adeftion^ 
That  knew  no  didention,  felt  no  decline. 
During  almod  a  Afty  years  union. 

The  didolution  of  which  (he  Airvived, 

•  ■  From  duty,  not  choice. 

Her  condu^  as  a  parent 
Was  amiable,  exemplary,  fuccefsftd, 

‘To  a  degree  not  well  tobeexpreded. 
Without  mixing  the  praifes  of  the  dnd 

With  thofe  of  the  living,  '  t  ’ 

Who  dcAre  that  all  praife,  but  of  her. 
Should  be  Aleut. 

At  different  times  fhe  managed  the  affairs 
Of  her  father,  her  hufband,  her  family. 
Her  relations,  ' 

With  unwearied  application. 

With  happy  oeconomy. 

As  didant  from  avarice  as  from  prodigality* 
Chridian.  piety,  love  of  her  country. 

Zeal  for  her  friends,  compafCon  for  her  euenues, 
Chearfuln^s  of  fpirit,  ^ 

Pleafautnefs  of  converfacion, 

Dignity  of  mind,  • 

Good  brMding,  go^  humour',  good  Amfe,  ' 
Were  the  daily  ornaments  of  an  ufeful  life, 
Protrafted  by  Providence  to  an 
Uncommon  length. 

For  the  bene  At  of  all,  who  fell 
.  Within  the  fpherc  of  her  benevolence. 

Full  of  years,  and  of  good  works. 

She  died  on  tiie  6th  day  or  December  1746, 
Near  the  end  of  her  cighty*Ard  year. 

And  was  buried  on  her  birth-day,  - 
The  Z5th  of  chat  month. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

I  N  S  C  R«I  P  T  I  a  N  III*  ' 

O  Caledonians !  O  yc  lofty  Tons 

Of  heaven-afpiring  genius ;  O  yc  men 
Who  tread  the  hill  of  fcience ;  O  yc  friends 
Of  facred  virtue :  Yc  who  fhun  the  din 
Of  courts  and  palaces ;  and  ye  who  walk 
In  humble  life,  or  woo  the  dewy  breeze! 

Draw  near !  View  well  this  marble.  Know  yc 
not 

The  features  f  Hath  not  oft  his  tnneful  tongue 
Didblv’d  your  foft’ning  frames,  as  all  elate 
You  mark’d  the  dreaming  harmony,  and  hung 
Enraptur’d  o’er  the  reed  ?  Has  he  not  oft 
Jn  your  cold  bread  awak’d  the  latent  flame. 
And  rous’d  decay’d  devotion?  Has  he  not. 


Thro*  all  her  wild  vaiiety,  expre{s*d 
The  mental  tumult,,  while  his  tmgic  tales 
£xtra£led  moift’ned  angui(h  ?  Shall  1  name 
Immortal  Thomson  i  Does  not  thefe  flight 
traits* 

Confefs  the  bard  2  Say,  does  not  thefe  recal 
His  pleafiog  image  ?  O  around  his  bufl 
Drop^the  due  tribute!  and  if  gracious  heaven  • 
Has  biefs*d  thee  with  a  parent’s  honour’d  name, 
Oo,  call  thy  offspring,  fet  before  their  eyes 
His  fair  example ;  tell,  *  He  was  a  man 

*  Whofe  mind  teem’d  with  all  good ;  whofe  aid¬ 

ing  hand 

^  Kear’d  the  lone  orphan,  and  whofe  generous 
heart 

*  Thrill’d  to  each  foft  fenfation :  IVIuch  he  wrote, 
*  *  And  well  he  precept’d;  but  he  (bow’d  himfelf 

*  The  godlike  pattern ;  for,  O  tell  them  this, 

^  He  practis’d  ev’ry  virtue  that  he  taught  1’  * 

•  O. 

JVr/ibe Edinburgh  Magazine. 

INS  C  R  I  P  T  I  O  N  IV. 

Thou,  who  in  fummer  fpeed’fl  thy  wearied 
fteps. 

And  feek’fl  this  arbour,  where  the  twifled  foliage 
Excludes  the  noon-day  fun,  dire^  your  way 
A  little  on.  Doft  thou  not  mark  a  rill 
Bathe  the  lone  vale,  and  near  its  fedgy  banks 
A  iblemn  fane  arife  ?  Approach  the  ground 
With  rev’rencc,  and  o’er  thefe  riflng  turfs 
Tread  foftly ;  for  beneath  yon  beecnen  (hade 
Young  Edwin  lies  ;  w'ho  fell  in  life’s  full  bloom 
A  bapieis  viAim  to  the  cold  difdain 
Of  Daphne,  of  that  heart-relentlefs  maid. 

Who  mock’d  his  woe.  We  (hepherds  rear’d 
the  bow’r  , 

O’er  his  mourn’d  dufl ;  we,  with  afliduous  care. 
Planted  the  branching  cyprefs,  and  w.e  wove 
The  intermingling  ivy.  Here,  at  dawn. 

The  fwains  fre(b  water  fprinkle  from  the  brook, 

>  And  fcatter  fylvan  odours  :  Here,  at  noon. 

The  talk’s  renew’d ;  and  here,  at  meeken’d  eve, 
*Tis  ftill  their  doleful  employ.  Go,*  relate, 

O  venerable  flrangcr,  go,  relate 
Tte  moving  ftory ;  haply  fome  fair  nymph 
May  learn  from  thence,  if  the  enraptur’d  youth 
Meets  mutual  fondnefs,  if  her  lips  confent 
To  crown  his  hopes  ;  then  (hall  the  flufh  of  joy 
Mantle  her  dimpling  check,  and  o’er  her  brcalt 
Peace  wave  the  gentle  olive.  But,  if  hard 
And  obdurate  her  heart ;  the  time  hafles  on 
When  it  muft  be  repaid ;  the  rofeat  hue 
Shall  fink  to  languid  palenefs,  and  her  eyes 
Gliflen  with  dire  defpair  ;  for,  on  her  brow 
Neglect  will  flamp  a  frown ;  while  (he  becomes, 
JLike  Daphne,  like  that  all-deteflcd  maid, 

A  monument  of  lil’e-confuming  woe ! 

l.ondon.  May  3.  O. 

•  Mr  Thomibn’s  poetical  cbaraAer  being  fb 
iiniverially  known  and  applauded,  it  was  thought 
better  ro  infill  chiefly  upon  his  moral  one,  in 
this  trifling  eflbrt. 
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BEhold  the  fatal  hour  arrive ! 

Nice,  my  Nice,  ah  farewell 
Sever’d  from  tnec  can  1  flirvive ; 

From  thee  whom  1  have  lov’d  fo  well! 

Endlefs^nd  deep  (hall  be  my  woes. 

No  ray  of  comfort  (hall  I  fee ; 

And  yet  who  knows,  alas !  who  knows. 

If  ihbu  wilt  e’er  remember  me ! 

Permit  me,  while  in  eager  chace 
Of  loft  tranquillity  I  rove ; 

Permit  my  rcftlefs  thought  to  trace 
The  footfteps  ot  my  abfent  love. 

Of  Nic<,  wherclbc’cr  (he  goes, 

The  fond  attendant  I  (hall  be ; 

And  yet  w'ho  knows,  alas,  who  knows, 

If  me  will  e’er  remember  me ! 

Along  the  folitary  (bore 

I’ll  wander,  penflve  and  alone ; 

And  wild  re-echoing  rocks  implore. 

To  tell  mo  where  my  nymph  is  gone. 

From  early  morn  to  evening’s  dole, 

My  voice  (hall  ceafelefs  call  on  thee ; 

And  yet'  who  knows,  alas,  who  knows. 

If  thou  wilt  e’er  remember  me ! 

Oft  times  1  (hall  to  meads  and  bovi'’rs. 

To  groves,  my  foriber  haunts,  repair; 
Delightful  haunts,  where  once  my  hours 
Glided  in  joy,  for  thou  were  tKm 

Painful  remembrance  oft  (hall  dwell 
On  feenes  of  plea(ure,  which  witK  thee 
Quick  pafs’d — yet  who,  alas,  can  tell 
If  thou  wilt  e’er  remember  me  1 

I 

There  flows  the  fountain,  (hall  I  cry, 
Where,  blu(hing,  fcomful  (he  would  fluid, 
Then  look  with  foftly  pitying  eye, 

•  And  let  me  feize  her  yielding  hand. 

How  many  youths  wilt  thou  behold 
'  Around  thy  new  abode  repair  ? 

What  talcs  of  love  (hall  there  be  told  ? 

What  vows  of  truth  be  ofler’d  there  ? 

O  heav’ns !  amid  fuch  tender  vows. 

Such  foothing  tales,  if  I  might  be ; 

O  heav’nl  and  yet,  alas,  who  knows. 

If  thou  wilt  e’er  remember  me  1 

O  think  what  fweet  tormenting  {mart 
Thy  poor  forlorn  Fileno  proves ! 

O  think  how  faithful  is  his  heart,, 

Who  has  no  hope,  yet  bopeleis  loves ! 

Think  on  the  filent  fad  farewel 
Of  him,  divided  far  from  thee ;  * 

O  think  !— yet  who,  ala$,  can  tell. 

If  thou  wilt  e’er  remember  me  I 


id. 
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^  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  ef  Language,  Voi  11.  To  ^hich  are  ' added 
Three  'Dijfertations,  viz.  i .  Of  the  Formation  of  the  Greek  Languagi 
3.  Of  the  Sound  of  the  Greek  Language, 
the  Antients;  and  particularly  of  that  Demojlhen'es.  8vOj 
in  hoards,  Edinburgh,  Balfour 


'Cm 

3.  Of  the  Compofition  of 
7  s.  6  (L 

London,  Cadeli.  [ConcludedJ^ 

Before  ukmg  into  confideratlon  the  fecond  and  laft  books 
of  this  performance,  and  examining  the  author’s  analyfis 
of  words,  confidered  as  fimple  founds,  and  his  reHedtions  upon 
compofition,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  our  readers 
his  notions  about  the  dertvation  of  words.  He  obfervcs,  that 
*  the  fo  copious  derivation  from  the  verb  In  Greek,  naturally 
<  leads  one  to  fufpedl,  that  it  is  the  parent  word  in  . the  whole  lan- 
<  guage ;  and  indeed,  I  believe  that  to  be  the  fadl.  For  I  do  not 
<  know  that  it  can  be  certainly  (hown,  that  there  is  any  one 


‘  was  the  work  of  art,  we  muft  fuppofc  that  they  were  framed 
‘  with  fome  view  to  the  nature  of  the  things.  Now,  how  do  we 
<  know  the  nature  of  any  thing,  but  from  what  it  adls  or  what  it 
‘  fuffers?  for,  adlion  and  pafllonare  obvious  to  the  fenfe;  where- 

*  as  powers  and  faculties,  and  what  conftitutes  the  elTence  of 

*  things,  are  hidden  qualities,  which  are  no  otherwife  manifcfted 

*  than  by  thofe  outward  eflfedls.*  As  this  reafoning  proceeds  on 
the  foundation  that  language  is  the  work  of  art,  we  might  fparc 
ourfelves  the  labour  to  refute  it  ♦.  But  we  fhall  again  afk.  What 
art  thofe  could  have  been  poflefled  of  who  knew  not  the  names 
of  fubftances  ?  Is  it  conformable  to  experience  and  common  fenfe, 
to  believe,  that  words  expreffing  the  adlion  or  paflion  of  bodies, 
would  have  been  invented  before  the  names  of  thofe  bodies 
thcmfelves,  from  which  our  very  ideas  of  action  and  paflion  are 
derived  ?  Muft  not  the  names  of  thofe  <5bje6ts  which  prefent 
diemfelves  the  moft  frequently  to  the  fancy,  have  been  the  firft 
in  difeovery  ?  Would  not  a  favage  *{*  learn  to  exprefs  the  wild  a- 
niinals  from  which  his  life  was  in  continual  jeopardy  and  dpn- 
jer,  the  hut  which  fheltercd  him  from  the  ftorm,  the  water  that 

allayed 

* 

*  *  N©,  Vli  t  page  ip8%  • 
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allayed  his  third,  the  fruits  that  nourifhed  him,  before  he  tin< 

^  n  j  r.' _ J _ ^  _ ^  _ _ 1 


derftood  how  to  denote  the  different  aftions  and  operations  of 
thefe  fubdances?  ‘1 

The  words  which  children  acquire  the  fird,  are  the  names  of 
.things,  TheUe  they  learn  to  exprcfs  long  before  they  undcrdand 
the  ufe  of  verbs.  The  objedts  that  are  mod  conceded  with  them, 
and  mpd  capable  of  affording  them  pleafure,  they  defire,  and  e- 
ven  demand,  withou 
cxpreffed,  Billy  ^fugi 


*wine,  1  nelc  words,  accompanied 
with  a  certain  aftion  expreflive  of  delire,  denote,  in  the  language 
of  children,  that  they  wilh  to  enjoy  the  jfugar,  the  wine,  and  fo 
of  other  objeds. 

But,*  there  is  no  heceffity  for  many  reflexions  to  prove  that 
the  verb  could  not  be  the  primitive  and  fird  word  of  language. 
This  quedion  can  be  eafily  brought  to  a  point.  The  nature  of 
every  verb  is  luch,  that  it  mud  exprefs  the  *  exidence,  aXion,  or 


dudied  the  modern'  languages.  The  French  indeed,  accent 
Qiore  fofUy  than  we  do ;  but  the  Italians  frequ^tly  accent  mc^ 
'  *  '  fercibly; 
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forcibly;  and  both  the  Dutch  and  Germans  aFways  more  forci¬ 
bly.  That  author  muft  indeed  have  the  rage  of  dift*nguilhirig 
himfelf  by  very  fingiilaf  difeoveries,  who  can  pretend  that  ail 
mankind  nre  miftaken  in  a  matter  of  fentiment  and  feeling,  and 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  accent  in  thofe  Very  languages 
where  the  rules  on  this  fubjeifl  are  the  mt)ft  rigorous  and  ex- 
prefs.  “ 

Nor  can  we  bellow  any  higher  dulogium  on '  the  affertidni 
Vthat  the  only"  thing  that  makes  verfe  in  French  is  the  number 
‘  of  fyllables  and  the  rhyme.’  Befide  thefe,  the  French  verlifi- 
cstion  neceflarily  demands  regular  Hops  or  paufes,  niimbers,  or 
rhythm,  accent,  and  even  quantity,  or  long  and  Ihort  fyliables^ 
though  it  is  not  neceflary  that  thefe  fyllables  be  difpofed  with 
the  fame  regularity  as  in  the  Latin  hexameter.  The  thyme,  oh 
the  other  hand,  which  the  author  afferts  to  be  eflentlally  necef- 
fary  to  French  verfe,  may  fometimes  be  difpenfed  with.  We 
lhal!  give  an  example,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  are  little  verfant 
in  French  poetry. 

Ajpje  aU  lord  de  h  Seine'y^ 

'  Sur  le  penchant  d'un  coteau\  , 

La  berg  ere  Cetimene 

•  '  _  o 

Laijfe  paitre  fon  troupeau* 

Change  the  two  laft  lines,  and  read,  “ 

La  bergere  Timarette 
Laije  paitre  fes  brebisi 

the  poetry  will  Hill  be  very  fenfible,  and  that  oh  account  6f  the 
paufes  and  accent,  independent  of  the  rhyme. 

'  We  acknowledge,  however,  that  all  the  attempts  of  the  Ffendh 
in  blank  verfe  have  hitherto  been  unfuccefsful ;  though  we  by  no* 
means  conceive  this  to  proceed  from  their  want  of  oUr  accents. 
The  French  language  has  been  more  cultivaced  than  any  other 
in  Europe ;  it  is  therefore  by  far  the  moft  regular.  It  iS  formed 
into  a  fet  of  phrafes  which  admit  of  Ho  Change  or  variatioh* 
The  lead  freedom  becomes  violence,  and  the  exprelllon  is  no 
longer  French.  Whether  that  refined  and  elegant  people  have 
judged  wifely  in  thus  rellraining  their  l'anguage,.it  is  not  our  pro¬ 
vince  to  examine;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the'eaufe 
why  rhyme  is  elTentially  requifite  to  French  poetry  in  a  work  of 
any  length.  Without  this  charaCleriftic,  the  didlioh  would  foOii 
Itnguifh;  arid,' being  unfupported  by  uncommon  or  antiquated 
nodes  of  expreflion,  foreign  or  old  tenris,  and  the  ufc  of  ihver- 
fions,  would  degenerate  into  mere  profe.  Even  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry  would  feem,  for  reafons  of  a  fimilar  kind,  to  have 
Vol.il  Hhh  -  -  ’  required 
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required  fomething  like, rhyme,  ia  works  of  the  greateft  length. 
The  conftant  beating  of  the  daflyle  and  fpondee,  at  thc.clofc  of 
cyery.hexamcteri  h^  all  the  umformity  of  rhyme;  and  we.  will 
venture  to  fay,  in  oppofition  to  the  author  s  do^brine  that^tt  is  ^ 
fiot  from  this  monotorty  the  antient. poetry  derives  its  charms. 

The  author’s  reafbning ,  upon  pronunciation  of  Latin  and , 

Engldh  poetry,  is  highly  pleafant  and  entertaining.  He  endea- 
veurs  to  prove  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  quantity,  or  fyllables 
long  and  Ihort,  neceflaryjn  Englifli  verfe,  ‘  If  it  be  true,  as  I 

*  fuppofe*,  fays  he,  ‘  that  we  pronounce  our  own  verfe  entirely . 

‘  by  what  we  call  accent,  and  not  by  quantity,  there  is  nothings 
‘  more  natural ;  and  indeed,  it  is  ali^ft  necelTary  that  we  fhould- 
f  pronounce  the. Greek  and  Latin  in  the  fame  manner ;  that  is, 

*  by  founding  one  fyllable  of  the  word  Ipuder  and  ftrongcr  than 
‘  the  reft.  Now,  I  think  it  is  impoflible  we  fhould  pronounce  the 

*  Greek  and  Latin  verfe  iu  ibis  way,  if  we  did  not  fo  pronounce, 

*  . our.  own.  And .  this,  to  me,  is  of  itfclf  demonftration  of  the. 

*  truth  of  what  I  maintain,  that  our  Englifh  verfe  is  not  m^e 

*  by  quantity.*  If  this  be.  not  reafoning  iiLa  circle,  we  know 
hot  what  can  be  called  fo..  He  argues  again,  on  the  fame 
fubjefl,  ‘  Our  Englifti  verfe,  though  it  be  not  formed  by  quan- 
‘  tity,  and  therefore  is  elTen tially.  different  from  the  antient 
‘  verfe,  yet  it  may  be  confidefed  as  a  fpccies  of .  rhythm.  For 

*  rhythm  is  a  very  general  idea,  comprehending  every  kind  of 
‘  motion  in  which  the  mind  perceives  any  .analogy  or  relation  of 
«  parts,  and  is  .  divided,  as .  we  have  feen,.into  feveral  Jpeciefa. 

*  But  we  need  here  take  notice  only  of  two  of  them;  that  which 
‘  is  produced  by  .the  mixture  of  loud  and  foft  founds,  and  that 

*  which  arifes.  from  the  diftance  or  interval  between  fuch  founds, 

‘  Of  thcfe.two  fpedefes  of  rhythm,  the  mufic  of  a  drum,  and  the 

*  rhythm  of  our,  Englilh  verfe,  is  compounded.  To  be  convin- 

*  ced  that  this  is  the  nature  of  our  verfe,  a  very,  little  attention 
<  will  be  neqeffary;  For  we  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  repeat  a- 
‘  ny  verfe .  in  Englifh,  and  we'  fhall  find,  that,  without  the  altcr- 

*  nate  percuffion  of  the  accented  and  unaccented.^  fyllable,  it 
‘  would  not  be  verfe.^  He. might,  have  added, nor.  profe;  for, 
the  accent  is  fo  effential  to  ,  the  Englifh  language,  that  whoever 
fhould  pronounce  without,  accenting,. would  not.  fpeak  EnglifL 
But,  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  to  conclude,  on  this, 
account,  ^at .  the .  accent  alone  conftitutes  Englifh  verfe.  It 
would  be  equally  reafonable  to  affert,  that,  as  poetry  caiuiot  be 
formed  without  vowels  and  confepants,  thefe^  coufti** 

*  *  %  . 
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tatB  ^poetty.  Tlie  author,  however,  prcteniJi,  that  ‘  you  may 

•»  alter  thie  length  or  flxortncfs  of  the  fyllables  in  Englifh  verfe  *as 

*  you'pleale,  without  altering  the  meafure  of  the  Verfe;  and  that 

*  this’is  a  demonftration  that  it  is  not  accent  but  quantity  which 
«  makes  biir  verfe.’  Arid,  furely,  that  man  muj!  have  ears  of  a  ie- 
ry particular  cottftruClion^  who  can  maintain  l\lch‘an  opinion.  That 
'quantity  has  a  confiderable  (hare  in  the.  fonnation  lof  Englilh 
verfe,  is  a  matter  of  feeling,  and  which  may  be  proved  to  people 
of  the  moil  indelicate  and  unimproved  tafte,  by  the  fimpleft  rba- 
foning  and  obfervation.  Wherever  the  quantity  is  violated, 
which  fometimes  happens  in  the  works  even  of  pur  beft  poets, 
there  the  verfe  is'iroperfedl.  We  lhall  give  an  exaihple  froin 
Shakefpear 

.  ,  - Of  one  whofe  eyes. 

Albeit  unufed  to  the  melting  mood, 

■  Dropt  tears  as  fail  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Thtir  medicinal  gum.  Set  you  down  this. 

The  penult  fyllablc  in  rnedicinal  is  here  made  idhg,  in  oppofitl- 
pn  to  cuftom.  The  verfe  therefore  fuffers ;  and,  in  order  to  ju- 
ffify  Shakefpeare,  feme  people  pretend  that  he  muft  have  writ¬ 
ten  *  Their  gum  medicinal*  If  then  the  fmallefl  error  in  regard 
to  quantity  vitiates  the  metre  or  verfe,  does  it  not  follow  that 
quantity  is  in  the  ftri61eft  fenfe  elTential  to  them  ?  It  feems  to  fie 
fo  even  in  a  higher  degree  than  accent  itfelf ;  For  though,  as 
we  have  formerly  obferved,  it  be  impoflible  to  fpeak  Englifti 
without  fome  kind  of  accent,  yet,  the  mode  of  accentuation  ad¬ 
mits  of  confiderable  variety,  arid  is,  in  fa(El,  very  different  among 
the  fevcral  nations  who  fpeak  Englifh.  All  of  them,  however, 
have  nearly  the  fame  pleafure  in  reading  Englifh  verfe  ;  becaufe, 
though  the  Scotch,  Irifh,  and  Welfh  accentuation,  be  all  of 
them  diflFerent  from  the  Englifh,  yet  the  quantity  is  in  a  great 
iUeafure  uniform.  The  abfolute  length  of  fyllables  is  frequent¬ 
ly  different ;  but  their  relative  length  is  almoft  univerfally  the 
fame. 

The  author  proceeds,  in  the  third  book,  to  treat  of  the  com- 
pofition  of  language  ;  arid,  as  this  fubjedl  is  in  a  great  meafure 
pre-occupied  by .  Harris  arid  others,  he  confines  his  obfervations 
chiefly  to  the  difference  between  antient  and  modern  compofiti- 
on.  In  ari  appendix  to  chapter  4.  of  the  third  book,  treating  of 
the  compofition  of  Demofthenes,'  he  demands, «  Whether  the 

*  pleafure  of  the  ear  is  all  that  is  gained  by  ancient  compofition  ? 

*  Was.  not  the  fenfe  ftudied  by  them  in  the  multiform  ftrufture 

their  language  as  well  as  the  found  ?  I  thijik  it  was. 

•* 
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\  I  think,  a  curious  fubjed,  and  a  view  in  which' compofition  has 
?  not  been  confidered  by  any  author, far  as  I  know,  antient  or  mo- 

*  dern.’  We  are  forry,  for  the  honour  of  the  prefent  age,  that 
any  author,  who  ventures  to  giye  his  works  to  the  public,  (hould  be 
fo  exceedingly  ill  informed  with  regard  to  books.  Muratori,  in  his 
Htjloria  della poejia  Italiana,  treats  this  very  fubjeft  at  confiderabJe 
Jength,  and  cites  pther  writers  who  had  handled  it  before  him. 
Mr  L’Abbe  Batteux,  in  a  work  which  is  in  the  hands  of  all  ihe 
world,  and  which  we  would  humbly  recommend  to  the  author, 
entitled,  Prinespes  de  la  Litterature^  has  an  entire  .volume  on  the 
fame  fubjedl.  But,  though  the  author  be  unfortunate  in  this 
claim  to  originality,  he  is  juftly  entitled  to  it  by  his  ohfervations 
on  the  writers  of  the  prefent  age. 

‘  The  modern  French  and  Enghfh  authors,’  he  remarks^ 
«  have  not  only  renounced  the  little  variety  of  compoficion  which 
'  f  their  language  admits,  but  have  faved  their  readers  the  trouble 

*  of  carrying  their,  attention  to  a  period  of  any  length,  and  of 
.  •  thereby  comprehending  feyeral  different  things  in  one  view. 

f  For  they  comppfe  (if  it  can  be  called  cpmpofition,)  in  fhort 
f  fmart  fentences,  vibrantes  fententiolae^  very  pungent  and  forcible, 
1  as  they  think,,  but  containing  commonly  only  one  thought, 

*  with  perhaps  another  fet  in  oppoCtion  to  it.  This  is  the  fa- 
f  ftiionabje  ^ut  of  our  a^e,  by  which,  we  think,  we  triumph  over 
!  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  fuch  as  Plato,  &c.  and  ^ikewife 
f  our  own  qld  writers,  fuph  us  Milton,  whom  I  have  heard  treat- 
f  ed  by  one  of  thofe  faftiionable  gentlemen  as  a  pedant.*  Again, 
f  The  want,*  fays  he,  ?  of  the  knowledge  of  compofitiqn,  has  ne- 

*  ceffarily  produced  this  effed,  that  our  authors,  when  they  want 
f  to  raife  their  flyle,or  vary  it  ever  fo  little  from  common  idiom, 
f  not  knowing  how  to  dp  it  by  compolition,  are  obliged  to  have 
f  recourfe  to  metaphors,  or  figures  of  different  kinds,  and  to  po- 

*  etical  and  foreign  words;  all  of  which,  in  fome  kinds  of  wri- 
?  ting,  are  in^proper.  And  hence  it  comes,,  that  .we  have  not 
f  different  ftylcs  fuited  to  different  fubjedts ;  but  there  is  among 
f  us  but  one  ftylf ;  and  eyery  author,  upon  eyery  fubjedt,  affeds 
f  to  write  what  is  called  fine  language;  that  is,’ a  motley  mixture 

*  of  the  froth  of  rhetoric  and  the  flowers  of  poetry.*  That  the 
author  comprehends  in  this  fatire  not  only  all  the  Englifti  writers 
pow  alive,  bu^  atfo  thofe.  of  the  age  of, Queen  Anne,  and  indeed 
all  the  writers  of  the  prefent  century,  (Lord  Shaftlbury, 
James  Harris,  Efq;  and  himfelf  excepted),  is  pident  frpm  the 
following  paffage :  *  The  modern  vmiters  negledl  compofiti- 
f  on  altogether ;  pr,  if  thf y  bellow  any  p^ns  upon  it,  it  wer^ 
y  better  let  alone,  as  it  is  diredled  by  a  wrong  judgement  and 
f  had  tallc.  When  I  fpeak  of  modern  writers,  I  mean  thofe 
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^♦of  the'prefent  age,  not  thofe  of  the  laft'  fuch  as  Milton' 
,  «  and  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  it  is  evident,  did  not  negledt  this 
«  part' of  ftyle;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  carcjfully  attending  to 
<'it,  have  attained  to  that  reputation  which  they  fo  juftly  de- 
‘  fcrve.*,  Tjiefe  dictatorial  and  illiberal  animadverfions  upon 
the  brighteft  luminaries  of  our  literature  and  nation,  will,  we 
prefume,  be  fufficient  to  excufc  us,  if,  on  any  occafion^  we  have 
ftewn  a  degree  of  warmth  and  fe verity  in  oppofing  the  whims 
of  this  author.  He  accufes  the  modern  writers  for  that  very 

-  quality  which  gives  them  the  moft  evident  advantage  over  thofe 
Ip  the  laft  century,  and  brings  them  nearer  to  the  pure  ftan- 
dards  of  antient  Greece  and  Rome.  Thefe  fmart  fhort  fenten- 
ces  too,  which  he  elegantly  calls  the  cut  of  our  age,  are  frequent- 
ly  made  ufe  of  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  in  the  age  of  So- 

.  crates  and  Cicero.  Their  critics  recommend  and  prefer  them. 

•  They  felt  that  the  periodic,  regular,  artificial  compofition,  foon 
becomes  infupportable.  Cicero  himfclf,  therefore,  whofe  autho¬ 
rity  in  this  cafe  it  would  be  vain  to  oppofe,  fays,  in  the  cleareft 
terms,  f  Neque  Temper  utendum  eft  perpetuitate  et  quaji  converfiojte 

-  verborum  ;  fed  faepe  carpenda  memhrts  mlnuftoribus  oratio  efil  Cicc- 
•ro,  in  another  paflage,  calls  quaedam  luvdna*.orationis,  ’what  our 
.  author,  in  his  favourite  language  of  a  Pedant  reign,  ftyles  froth 

of  rhetoric  and  flowers  of  poetry.  But,  if  any  reader,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  authority,  defires  to  be  convinced  that  every  kind  of 
compofition,  on  fubjeCts  not  merely  didaCtic,  muft,in  order  to  be 
agreeable,  or  even  fufferable,  not  only  rejeCt  the  monotony  of 
‘  the  period,  but'  be  animated  with  figures  of  diClion,  he  may  per- 
nfe  the  performance  now  under  confideration..  There  indeed, 
he  will  find  no  attempts  towards  what  is  elevated  or  beautiful, 
but  the  pureft  fpecimen  of  what  is  mean,  dry,  and  grovelling 
It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  and  we  make  this  obfer- 
'  vation  with  peculiar  pleafure,  that  the  author  has  avoided  the 
qiiaintncfs  and'eonfufion  of  the  profe  writers  in  the  reign  of 
the  firft  James  and  Charles,  his  admired  ftandards  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  language.  This  may  probably  arife  from  the  author’s  be¬ 
ing  lefs  familiar  with  the  antient  Greek  and  Roman  claflics, 
whofe  very  idioms  thofe  writers  have  often  adopted,  though  ab- 
folutely  incQnfiftent  with  the  genius  of  the  Englifh  language. 

.  '  i  .  fr  ■  •  .  It 


•  The  author’s  ftyle  is  often  ungrammatical,  and  almoft  always  impure. 

31.  Where  tve  find  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  accidents  being  ranged.^^V.  3X»  S$ 
far  as. — P.393.  Now  that. — P.  45.  It  will  not  ferve  the  purpofc  neither.— 

P.  C6.  A  good  deal  of  fuzzlt** - Such  inaccuracies  rpn  through  the  whole  oif 

^he  pcrformapcc#  •  ;  • 
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Itmay  arife  alfo  from  the  imitatioa  of  better  mbdek'of  Englllh 
.  compofition,  and  from  the  power  of  cuftbm  and  habit,  even  6- 
ver  thofe  wbo  aife.  ihe  leaft  diipofed  to  fubmif  to  them*  The 
.  WrJUt  of  quaintnefs,  however,  can  only  proceed  from  a  natural 
incapacity  for  logomachy  and  punning.  For  we  are  not  to 
conceive  either  of  thefe  defedts  to  be  voluntary.  They  are  me¬ 
rits  to  which  the  author  would  unqueftionably  have  afpired,  had 
he  feen  the  leaft  probability  of  attaining  them.  This  muft  ap¬ 
pear  undeniable,  if  we  conlider  that  he  llniins  for  another  of  a 
Similar  kind,  and,  like  Clarendon,  endeavours  to  fuffocate  us  by 
the  length  of  his  fentences.  But  even  in  this  he  is  unfuccefsful, 
His  fentences  are  rendered. long  only  by  bad  puhdluation 

Upon  the  whole,  this  author,  who  exprclTes  the  moft  foyereiga 
contempt  for  all  his  countrymen  and  cotemporaries,  and  who 
.  exhibits  himfelf  as  a  pattern  for  imitation,  feems  to  re-unite  in 
one  work,  all  the  imperfedtions  which  can  difgrace  any  literary 
.  produdlion.  His  principles  are  abfurd  or  whimfical;  his  illuftra- 
tions  erroneous ;  his  execution  every  where  feeble;  and,  aiming  at 
, originality  and  diftindlion,  he  is,  of  all  writers  alive,  the  moft 
^  chargeable  with  plagiarifm.  The  honour  of  lingularity,  therc- 
'  fore,  which  he  feems  fo  ardently  to  defire,  he  will  undoubtedly 
obtain :  And  if,  by  any  accident,  his  performance  fiiould '  pafs 
down  to  pofterity,  it  will,  when  compared  with  other  books  of 
the  prefent  age,  be  regarded  as  a  very  uncommon  monument  of 
the  l8th  century. 

- 

'  i  ^  •  • 

SieU/^fs  of  the  Hiftery  of  Man^  a  vols  4to,  L.  2:  2:  o  bound, 
Edinburghy  Creech;  Londorty  Cadell. 

A  R  t  I  C  L  E.  III.* 

T  O  add  to  the  number  of  an  author’s  obfervations,  and 
to  extend  fuch  ideas  as  his  plan  allows  him  only  to  hint 
•  at,  are  none  of  the  moft  inconfidcrable  ufes  of  reviewing.  There 
is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  Englifti  language,  a  book  which  furnifti-' 
cs  fo  great  a  variety  of  ' materials,  and  fo  much  ingenious  re- 
•  mark  and  conjedture,-  as  the  work  before  us.  The  philofopher, 
the'  ftatcfman,  the  man  of  tafte,  the 'naturalift,  will  here  find 
vieVs  and  *obfervations  of  the  higheft  importance  in  their  fcveral 
departments.  .In  reviewing  a  publication  of  fuch  a  multifarious 
nature,  we  found  it  impoflible  to  do  juftice  to  the  learned  au¬ 
thor, 

•  f  See  di^Vtation  3;  and  the  work  pafUiiv.  -  * 
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tbori  without  feparatmg  the  fubje^tsi  and  employing  our  atten¬ 
tion  on  difFerent'branches  of  literature -and  fcience.  In  the  pre- 
fent  article;we  ftiall  have  in  view  what  our  author  has  obferved 
concerning  natural  hiftory.  ' 

The,  motives  and- actions  of  men.  originate,  perhaps,  more 
frequently  from  inilin<a:  than  from  reafon.  But  many  traces  of 
inftindl  gradually  wear  away,  in  confequcnce  of  the  fafhions, 
manners,  and  unnatural  habits vwhich  take,  place  in  a  ftate  of' 
civilization.  Inftindlive  adlions  are  inexplicable  by  reafoning,  ' 
Fully  lenfible  of  the  artificial  manners  of  poliihed  nations,  and • 
of  the  obfcurity  thrown  over  human  nature  by  habits  and '  cu- 
ftoms,  our  author  has  frequent  recourfe  to  the  oeconoray  of  ani- 
i  mals,  in  order  to  difcover  whether  particular  inftitutions  aiid  ‘ 
modes  of  action  derive  their  origin  from  inllinifl  or  from  reafon.  - 
Thofe  animals,  whofe  manners  arc  not  corrupted  by  domeftica- 
tiqn,  obferve  a  uniform  and  invariable  courfe  of  adion.'  Indi- " 
viduals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  though  inhabitants  of  diftant  re-  ’ 
gions,  and  exifting  in  different  ages,*  alter  not  thofe  peculiar 
manners  which  conftitute  their  fpccific  characters.  Writers  on. 
human  nature,  if  they  have  the  difcovery.  of  truth  for  an  ob- 
jeff,  inftead  of  bewildering  themfelves  in  the  obfcurities  of  me- 
taphyfic,  ought  to  inveftigate  with  diligence  the  occonomy  of 
wild  animals*,  the  only  uncorruptcd  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  ' 
The  oeconomy  of  animals  is  not  merely  an  objeCt  of  curiofity.  ‘ 
It  is  a  fruitful  fource  of  important  information  with  regard  to 
the  hiftory  and  knowledge  of  mankind.  The  manners  of  differ¬ 
ent  animals  not  only  indicate  their  own  deftinationj  but  afford^ 
the  fined  and  mod  foj id  analogical  deduCfio  .s  concerning  the 

I  nature  and  inftinCls  of  man.  Human  aClion,  refulting  fron^ 
what  are  called  rational  motives,  is  often  fo  capricious,  that  it 
becomes  perfectly  unintelligible  to  other  men,  who  never  felt  the 
operation  of  fimilar  motives.  To  this  circumftance  mud  be 
afcribed  all  that  variety  of  fentiment,  all  that  indetermincd  ar¬ 
gumentation  upon  every  .topic  relating  to  the  origin,  progrefs, 
and  caufes  of  human  manners  and  inftitutions.  How  then  are 
the  principles  of  human’  nature  to  be  unfolded  ?  There  is  one 
pure  fource  of, information;  and  it  has  hitherto  been  alihoft  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked..  The.  inftinCfive  actions  of  men,  with  their 
final  caufes,  fhould  be  carefully' ftudied.  When  thefe  are  fully 
alcertained,  they  ought  to  be  conftdered  as  unalterable  laws  of 
OUT.  nature.  Every  deviation  from  thefe  laws,  though  fandified 
I  by  cuftom,  and  enforced  by  precept,  is  effentially  vicious.  *  Man 
h  the  moft  capricious  as  well^  as  the  raoft  immoral  of  *aH  knr- 
iuJsi  The  reafon  is  plaint  He  is  the  wiieff<  *£ht  iuperiority 
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,  of*  his' mental  powers  enables  him  to  thwart  thofe  inftindlive  Im- 
pulfes  which  lead  to  virtue,  or  the  order  of  nature.  The  vices 
of  the  vulgar  and  offavages  appear  ftrong  and  rough,  becaufe 
they  have  not  capacity  to  foften  and  difguife  them.  But  it  muft, 
at  the  fame  time,  be  remarked,  that  their  vices  are  not  only 
more  natural,  but"' fewer  in  number.  Man,  however,  is  not  the 
only  animal  that  tranfgreffes  thcrlaws  of  his  oeconomy.  Do- 
meftic  animals  are  carefully  educated  and  trained  to  vice.  The 
juiprovement  of  their  faculties  enlarges  their  power  of  contra- 
dieting  their  natural  motives  of  action.  To  know  the  pure  ex¬ 
ertions  .of  virtue,  or  the  order  and  deftination  of  nature,  we 
muft  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
beafts  of  the  foreft. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  fo  little  fatisfadlion  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  on  this  point,  from  the  writers  of  natural  hiftory.  The 
complaint  is  juft,  that  natural  hiftorians  have  feldom  been  men 
of  extenfive  views ;  that  they  confine  their  principal  attention  to 
the  technical  and  deferiptive  part  of  the  fubjedl ;  that  they  rare¬ 
ly  take  notice  of  manners  and  inftin<fts,  or  the  final  caufes  of 
animal  adion ;  and  that  they  never  purfue  thefe  great  and 
ufeful  objedts  with  any  degree  of  philofophical  accuracy.  < 
Tb  is  beautiful  fcience,  though  now  more  generally  ftudied 
and  talked  of,  feems  ta  be  daily  degenerating.  Modern  natu- 
ralifts  are  almoft  wholly  occupied  with  the  formation  of  fyftems 
of  arrangement,  and  with  contemptible  difputes  concerning 
the  particular  ftations  they  fhould  allot  to  animals  in  their 
books.  We  mean  not  to  depreciate  fyftem;  but  we  are  forry  to 
fee  it  fubverting  utility  and  philofophy.  There  are  only  two 
ends  to  be  attained  by  fyftem, in  natural  hiftory.  Both  thefe  are 
uleful  and  important;  but  they  are  very  different  in  theirna- 
tures.  1 .  Syftem  may  be  employed  for  enabling  the  ftudent  to 
inveftigate  animals.  2.  Syftem  may  be  employed  in  afeertain- 
ing  the  genuine  connedtions  of  animated  beings. 

From  the  nature  of  the  firft  fpecies  of  fyftem,  it  muft  confift 
entirely  of  a  colledlion  of  external  and  internal  charadlers.  It  is 
of  no  importance,  whether  the  animals  ranked  under  particular 
orders  be  naturally  connedled.  A  fyftem  fo  limited  in  its  princi¬ 
ples  can  never  appear  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  a  technical 
didlionary.  If«the  general  and  particular  charadlers  be  fo  mark¬ 
ed,  that  a  ftudent,  after  learning  the  divifions  and  the  language 
of  the  fyftem,  may  eafily  inveftigate  the  proper  name  of  any 
animal  prefented  to  him,  then  is  this  fyftem  perfedl;  becaufe  its 
Ible  and  primary  intention  is  fulfilled,.:  ^ 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  fyftem  is  elevated  and  fnblime:  It  re¬ 
quires 
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quires  a  depth  of  judgement,  a  fuperionty  of  genius,  an  extent 
of  knowledge,  that  ,  are  feldom  united  in  the  fame  perfon.  It  is 
the  ieience  of  nature,  or  the  philofophy  of  the  univerfe.  The 
hiftorypf  animals  includes  only  one  branch  of  this  fcience ;  but 
it  is  the.  capital  and  moft  interefting  one.  Animals  are  wonder¬ 
fully  diyeriified  in  their  ftmfture,  oeconomy,  and  mental  facul- 
tics.  But  in  thefe,  and  many  other  circumftances,  they  arc  no 
lefs  wonderfully  conne^ed.  Here  are  the  foundations  for  con- 
ftruding  the  fyllem  of  animated  nature.  To  mark  the  diftinc- 
tiohs,  to  afcertain  the  genuine  relations  of  the  numerous  tribes 
which  people  the  univerfe,  would  require  the  talents  of  an  an¬ 
gel.  But  let  us  not  dcfpair.  There  are  hardly  any  bounds  to 
the  combined  force  of  different  minds  acting  fucceflively  upon 
the  fame  fubjedl.  Something  has  already  been  done.  More 
may  in  time  appear.  Nature,  in  fome  future'  period,  may  hap¬ 
pily  unite  philofophy  and  natural  hiftory,  a  phaenomenon  which 
has  hitherto  been  but  very  partially  exhibited. 

The  judicious  and  indefatigable  author  before  us,  though  he 
does  not,  perhaps,  claim  to  be  ranked  as  a  praftifed  naturaliff, 
has  called  the  attention  of  mankind  to  the  moft  valuable  part  of 
the  fcience.  His  argument  in  favour  of  marriage,  derived  from 
diis  fource,  is  conclufive,  and  will,  we  hope,  put  a  final  period 
to' a  queftion  which  has  been  agitated  with  violence. 

*  With  refpeft  to  animals  whpfe  nourifhment  is  grafs,  pairing 
would  be  of  no  ufe :  The  female  feeds  herfelf  and  her  young  at 
the  fame  inftant,  and  the  male  has  nothing  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  brute  animals  whofe  young  require  the  nurfing  catre 
of  both  parents,  are  diredted  by  nature  to  pair ;  nor  is  that  con- 
nedHon  diflblved  till  the  young  can  provide  for  themfelves.  Pair¬ 
ing  is  indtfpenfable  to  ^ild  birds  that  build  on  trees;  bec^ule 
the  male  muft  provide  food  for  his  mate  while  ftie  is  hatching 
the  eggs.  And  as  they  have  commonly  a  numerous  iffue,  it  re¬ 
quires  the  labour  of  both  to  pick  up  food  for  themfelves  and 
for  their  young.  Upon  that  account  it  is  fo  ordered,  that  the 
young  are  fuflicicntly  vigorous  to  provide  for  themfelves,  before 
.  a  n^  brood  is  produced. 

What  I  have  now  opened  fuggefts  the  following  queftion. 
Whether,  according  to  the  animal  oeconomy  above  difplayed, 
-are  we  to  prefume,  or  not,  that  man  is  diredled  by  nature  to 
matrimony?  If.  analogy  can  be  relied  on,  the  affirmative  muft 
be  held,  as  there  is  no  other  creature  in  the  known  world  to 
which  pairing  is  fo  neceffary.  Man  is  a  long-lived  animal,  and 
is  proportionally  flow  in  growing  to  maturity:  He  is  a ^  helplefs 
VouJL  lit  being 
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being  before  the  age  of  fifteen-or  fifteen;  and  there  may  be  mi 
family  ten  or  twelve  children,  of  diflFerent '  births '  before  the  el- 
deft  can  fhift  for  itfelf.  Now,  in  the  original  ftate  of  hunting 
and  fifliing,  which  are  laborious  occupations,  and  not  always 
fuccefsful,  a  woman  fuckling  her  infant  is  not  able  to  provide 
food  evlii  for  hcrfelf,  far  lefs  for  ten  or  twelve  voracious  chil- 
dren.  .  Matrimony  therefore,  or  pairing,  is  fo  neceflary  to  the 
human  race,  that  it  mu  ft  be  natural  and  inftindlivc.  When  fuch 
ample  means  are  provided  for  continuing  every  other  animal 
race,  is  it  fuppofable  that  the  chief  race  would  be  negledied  ? 
Providential  care  defeends  even  to  vegetable  life:  Every  plant* 
bears  a  profufion  of  feed;  and,  in  order  to  cover  the  earth  with 
vegetables,  fome  feeds  have  wings,  fome  are  fcatteyed  by  means 
of  a  fpring,  and  fome  are  fo  light  as  to  be  carried  about  by  the 
wind.  Brute  animals,  which  do  not  pair,  have  grafs  and  other 
food  in  plenty,  enabling  the  female  to  feed  her  young  without 
needing  any  help  from  the  male.  But,  where  the  young  require 
the  nurfing  care  of  both  parents,  pairing  is  a  law  of  nature. 
When  other  races  are  fo  amply  provided  for,  can  it  be  fericully 
thought,  that  Providence  is  lefs  attentive  to  the  human  race?  If 
men  and  women  were  not*  impelled  by  nature  to  matrimony, 
they  would  be  lefs  fitted  for  continuing  their  Ipecies  than  even 
the  humbleft  plan’’.  Have  we  not  reafon  fairly  to  conclude, 
that  matrimony  in  the  human  race  is  an  appointment  of  nature? 
Can  that  conclufipn  be  refifted  by  ^ny  one  who, believes  in  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  in  final  caufes?’. 

‘  Xo  confirm  what  is  here  advanced,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
love  to  a  particular  woman,  which  never  fails  to  difeover  itfelf 
in  that  period  of  native  innocence  which  precedes  the  defire  of 
variety,  is  the  exertion  of  the  pairing  principle,  and  demon- 
ftrates,  better  than  a  thoufand  arguments,  that  matrimony  is. an 
inftitution  of  Nature,  not  of  climate  or  of  government. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  ‘  Sketch  on  the  female  fex,*  the  pairing 
principle  of  animals,  and  the  provifion  nature  has  made  for 
their  regular  propagation  and  prefervation;  are  illuftrated  at 
fome  length.  It  is  there  ftiewri,  that  pairing  is  not  a  univerfal 
inftinft,  but  that  it  is  confined  to  fuch  .animals  as  cannot  pro¬ 
cure  a  competency  of  food  for  themfelves  and  offspring,  without 
the  mutual  affiftance  of  male  and  female.  To  this  dais  belong, 
man  and  birds  of  prey.  But  fome  animals,  as  . partridges,  plo- 
,vcrs,  &c.  have  a  more  temporary  mode  of  pairing.  After  the; 
female  is  impregnated,  Ihe  compleats  her  work,  without  requi-: 
ring  ,  an V  aid  from  the  male.  She  chufes  a  place  for  her  Heft^ 

where 
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^hcre  worms  and  the  feeds 'of  vegetables  abound.  Her  young, 
as'foon  2is  hatched,  have  the  capacity  of  diftinguiftiing  and  of 
eating  the  nourifliment  adapted  to  their  nature.  The  only  re¬ 
maining  duty  of  the  female  is  to  conduct  her  progeny  to  places 
where  food  is  moft  abundant,  and  to  prote<5t  them  from  danger. 
He  mentions  another  (Iriking  example  of  the  benevolent  care  of 
providence  in  the  prefervation  of  animals.  ‘  The  young,*  fays  he, 

*  of  pairing  birds  are  produced  in  the  fpring,  when  the  weathw 

*  begins  to  be  comfortable ;  and  their  early  production  makes  them 

‘  firm  and  vigorous  before  winter,  to  endure  the  hardlhips  of  that 
.*  rigorous  feafon. - Though  the  time  of  ge Ration  varies  epnfi- 

*  derably  in  the  different  quadrupeds  that  feed  on  grafs,  yet 

*  the'  female  is  regularly  delivered  early  in  fummer,  when  grafs 
^  is  in  plenty.* 

‘  It  is  indeed  a  law  of  nature,  that  no  animal  produces  its  young, 
hut  at  that  feafon  when  the  food  peculiar  to  them  is  .  not  only 
plentiful,'  but  young- and  tender.  This  law  is  fo  univerfal,  that  it 
extends  to  the  meaneft  infeCt.  Caterpillars,  a  tribe  fo  numerous, 
that  almoft  every  plant  affords  nourifhment  to  a  different  kind, 
are  never  hatched  before  thc.leaves  be  unfolded.  Exhibit  to  the 
Baturalid  a  caterpillar  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and  he  will 
infallibly  conclude  the  plant  it  feeds  upon  to  be  in  a  proper  con¬ 
dition  to.fupport  it. 

We  cannot  leave  this  beautiful  fubjeCl,  without  adding  an 
obfervation  or  two.  . 

InftinClive  motives  are  always  ftronger  in  proportion  to  the 
natural  Rupidity  of  animals.  Bees,  ants,  wafps,  and  other  infeCls 
are  impelled  to  a<Sion  by  blind  and  irrefiftible  inftinCls.  But  ele¬ 
phants,  horfes,  dogs,  monkeys,  and  what  are  called  the  more 
perfect  animals,  can  accommodate,  in  fome  meafure,  their  actions 
to  circumftances.  They  are  likewife  capable  of  improvement 
by  imitation,  by  culture,  and  by  experience.  This  obfervation 
affords  a  double  reflection.  It  is  an  example  of  the  wifdom  and 
attention  of  providence  in  making  the  actions  of  animals  more 
fixed  and  determined  in  proportion  to  the  feeblenefs  of  their  men¬ 
tal  ‘powers.  It  likewife  accounts  for  thofe  capricious  motives 
and  actions, fo  often  exhibited  in  the  human  fpecies.  - 

The  or  parental  affeCtion,  is  ftronger  in  brute  animals 

than  in  men.  A  difference,  however,  has  been  remarked.  Brute 
animals  retain  not  this  affeCtion  after  their  young  can  fupport 
themfelves;  but,  among  mankind,  it  is  faid  to  continue  for  life. 
We  doubt  whether  this  remark  be  ftriCtly  juft.  In  men,  the  du- 
of  parental  affeCtion  is  owing  to  many.circumftances  in-. 

dependent; 
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dependent  of  inftindt.  Our  children*  remain  long  in  a  ftate  of  j 
dependence;  ^  Habit  concurs  with  inftindt  in  prolonging  and  ( 
:fupporting  our  attachment.  But,  notwithftanding  thefe,  and  J 

other  aids  from  reafon  and  the  opinions  of  mankind,  every  Cfui*  < 

did  parent,  who  has  been  accuftomed  to'  give  attention  to  his  ! 

feelings,  will  acknowledge,  that  aflFedlion  to  his  children  gradu-  ! 

.  ally  decays  after  a  certain  period,  and  at  laft  vanifhes  to  a  fta-  ' 

-  dow.  What  remains  bears  no  fignaturcs  of  inftina.  Habit  and  ' 

confiderations  of  duty  are  more  than  fufiicient  to  explain  the  ' 

phaenomenon.  But,  in  brutes,  this  pailioh  is  blind  and  undi^ 
ftingui  friing.  We  (hall  give  a  remarkable  example,  which  late^  I 
ly  fell  under  our  obfervation.  A  female  cat  loft  all  her  young 
'  ,  two  days  after  (he  brought  them  forth.  Another  cat,  nearly 
equal  in  agt  with  the  parent,  lived  in  the  fame  houfe.  The 
.mother,  upon  miffing  her  young,  difcovered  much  unealihefs; 

She  ran  about,  uttering  thofe  cries  peculiar  to  her  fituation. 

Her  companion,  likewife^  was  fo  much  affeded;  that  attention 
,was  excited  to  this  feehe  of  diftrefs.  It  was  food  difcovered, 
however,  that  the  companion  of  the  mother  was  a(ftuated  by  a 
feeling  very  different  from  that  of  fympathy.  She  put  on  all  the 
appearances,  and  fuccefsfully  mimicked  the  voice  and  manner 
of  a  very  young  kitten.  The  inothcr,  upon  hearing  her  cries  and 
perceiving  her  manner,  adopted  her  in  the  charaflcr  of  a  fucklihg. 

At  firft  the  affair  was  imagined  to  be .  accidental.  But  the 
.mother  continued  to  cherifh  with  her  heat,  and  fuckle  with  her  ,  . 
milk,  this  old  cat  during  the  time  ufually  eniployed  in  that  of-  ' 

hec.  It  was  matter  of  great  curiofity  to  fee  the  mother  exert*- 
ing  the  utmoft  follicitude,  left  (he  fhodld  trample  on  her.  adopt¬ 
ed  child.  She  attempted  to  carry  it  in  her  mouth  from  place 
to  place :  She  guarded  it  from  external  injuries  with  the  greats 
:eft  smxiety.  It  was  no  lefs  fingular,  that  this  grown  cat  Ihould 
lie  whole  days  and  nights  in  the  bofom  of  ^e  mother,  fucking^ 

■^nd  aff^fting  all, the  appearances  of  imbccillity  and  tender  age. 

A  fingular  inftind  may  be  remarked  in  the  mole,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  many  infeefts.  When  roughly  handled,  and  no  profped 
remains  of  efcaping  by  flight,  they  turn  on  their  backs,  ebntraft 
their  limbs,  and  counterfeit  every  fyniptbm  of  death.  Here  ^e 
intention  of  nature  is  evident.  The  humiliating  figure  affumed 
'excites  compaffion  :  It  does  more:  We  have  feen  childrCT,  whofc 
.  defign  was  to  kill,  fo  coinpleatly  deceived  by  it,  as  to  dclift  from 
^eir  peHecution,  thinking  the  creatures  adlually  des^. 

" '  Tfe^‘  deftination  of*  all  animals,  man  not  excepted^  and  the 
Hnk  they  hold  in  :the  order  of  nature,  cimohlyhe  le^'ed  from 
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^f«diiloQ6  ^tte^tkm  tl&eir  u^iq[£ls.aiid  oeconomy.  Ho^  oft¬ 
en  have  we  been  (hocked  at  the  reafonings  and  conclud^  of 
metaphy  ileal  writes  ?  One  treats  of  man  as  if  he  were  an  angel ; 
pother  wiB  not  Hm  to  pofleis  capacity  or  talents  fuperi- 
or  to  thofe  of  a  dog  or  a  monkey.  Theories  of  fuch  oppofite  natures 
demonftrate  the  f^hty  of  thofe  fa£tsand  principles  by  which  their 
authors  endeavour  to  fupport  them.  We  will  venture  to  affirm 
die  abfoliite  impoffibility  of  minutely  iaveftigating  the  piinciplcs 
of  human  nature,  without  an  acquaintance  with  natursil  hiftory. 
To  know  any  one  animal  thoroughly,  we  muft  ftudy  animated 
nature  at  large.  The  notion  of  being  able  to  trace  the  progrels, 
and  to  afeertain  the  caufes  of  human  motives  and  inftitudonjs, 
by  confidering  man  as  an  unconne&ed  animal,  is  equally  abfurd, 
^  if  a  man  (hould  foolilhly  imagine  himfelf  qualified  to  write  a 
fyftem  of. botany,  who  knew  only  the  external  appearance  of  a 
fingle  plant. 

.  Vfe  (hall  conclude  this  ^ticle  wii^  recommending  to  future 
metaphydeians  the  example  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  author 
pf  Slwtches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man :  And,  if  no  perlbn  (hall  here? 
after  pretend  to  treat  of  human  nature,  who  has  not  beftowed 
great  .attention  upon  the  oeconomy  and  inftinfls  of  the  brute 
creation,  we  may  venture  to  prophefy,  that  many  difeoveries 
will  be  made  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  a  fcience,  of  all  o- 
ihers,  the  moft  important  and  delightful.  .  [To  be  continued:^ 

State^Papers  and  Letters  y  addreffed  to  WHliam  Carjiaresy  Confidential 
*  SecYetaty  to  King  IVilliafn  during  the  •whole  of  his  reign  y  afterwar  is 
Principal  of  the  Unfoerfity  of  Edinburgh  y  relating  to  public, afifairs  19 
'  ^reat  Britainy  particularly  in  Scotland y  during  the  reigns  of  K,  Wil^ 
Ham  and  Anne,  Publifoed  from  the.  Originals y  by  Jofeph 
M*Cormick,  D,  D,  Minijier  of  Prejionpans,  To  •which  is  prefixed ^ 
the  D/e  of  Mr  Carjiaresi  4to.  LI  l  is.  Edinburghy  Balfour ; 

hondonp  Cadell.  ,  ,  [Cwluded  from  our 

.....  •  * 

There  «  no  period  in  the  hiftory  of  ■Grcat-Britain  moris 
fertile  in  important  tranfa^tions,  than  that  which  reach- 
a  frorft^the  Revolution  to  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  and  there  is 
itone  ttssbtt  worthy  of  being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  But  a  minute, 
ittxd  impartial  account  of  events  fo  much  involved  in  the  obfeuk 
rity  of  faction  is  not  to  be  expedlcd,  before  the  repofitories  of 
many  diftinguiihed  families  bodi  in  England  and  Scotland  have 
"  -  '  bee* 
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been  offered  to  the  public.  From  thefe  alone  an  authentic  ui-' 
formation  is  to  be  acquired. 

To  the  honour  of  the  editor  of  the'  papers  before  us,  it  is  to 
.  be  obferved,  that  he  has  opened  a  fource  of  genuine  intelligence 
concerning  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne ;  and, 
it  would  give  lincere  pleafure  to  every  lover  of  his  country,  that 
his  example  would  prove  an  incitement  to  others  to  difplay 
their  ftores,  and  to  furnilh  the  communications  and  the  materi¬ 
als,  which  the  hiftorian,  at  this  diftance  of  time  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  employed  to  record  and  to  embellifli. 

The  letters  in  this  collei^ion  are  addreffed  to  Mr  Carftares  by 
the  leading  men  of  the  oppofite  parties ;  and  they  exhibit  a  not 
uninterefting  ftate  of  their  condition  and  intrigues.  Nor  do  they 
» merely  give  inftru<flion  concerning  matters  of  ftate.  They  af- 
ford  hints,  from  which  the  charadlers  of  the  adors  in  them  may 
be  delineated,  without  the  difguife  which  often  concealed  them 
from  their  cotemporaries ;  and  it  is  but  candid  to  remark,  that 
the  idea  which  the  Scottifti  ftatefmen  exhibit  of  thcmfelves  is 
little  to  their  honour.  Corrupt  and  vindidlive,  rapacious  and 
illiberal,  their  condudt  often  excites  indignation. 

The  information,  the  raoft  important  which  this  colledlion 
holds  out  to  the  reader,  confifts  in  the  exhibition  it  offers  of  the 
more  immediate  caufes  which  produced  the  Union.  This  event, 
fo  fortunate  for  both  kingdoms,  but  which  the;,  greateft  ftatef¬ 
men  had  attempted  in  vain,  a  confideration  of  the  prefent  pa¬ 
pers  would  induce  us  to  aferibe  to  the  following  circumftances : 
The  fadlions  in  Scotland,  which  took  their  rife  at  the  revoiuti- 
pn,  and  forced  William  to  yield  to  thofe  violent  meafures  yj^hich 
terminated  in  the  maffacre  of  Glenco ;  the  national  difguft  occa- 
fioned  by  that  infamous  tranfadion,  and  by  the  arts  employed 
firft  to  ftifle  all  inquiry  concerning  it,  and  afterwards  to  icreen 
its  advifers  and  perpetrators ;  the  mutual  jealoulies  and  animofi- 
ties  between  the  two  nations,  owing  to  the  eftabliihment  of  the 
Scottifti  African  company,  and  the  Darien  enterprize  •  the  flame 
raifed  in  Scotland  by  William’s  refufing  to  affert  the  right  of 
the  Scots  to  Caledonia,  in  confequence  of  the  remonftrances  of 
England,  Spain,  and  Holland ;  the  effeds  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefter’s  death  in  adding  fuel  to  that  flame,  by  throwing  open  the 
fucceflion,  and  affording  the  Scots  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
afferting  their  independence the  violent  oppofition  made  by 
them  to  the  nomination  of  the  fame  fucceffor.with  £ngland>  tin- 
jefs  under  limitations  inconfiftent  with  monarchy. 
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.Thefe  circumftances  fully  evinced- the  expediency  of  an  Union, 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  doubtlefs  contributed  in  a  powerful 
manner  to  produce  it.  Nor  can  we  confider,  without  a  fenti- 
mcnt  of  fufprlae,  mixed  with  delight,  that  tranfaftions  and  e-  ' 
vents,  feemingly  fo  hoftile  in  their,  confequences,  fhould  have 
confpired  to  bind  them  together  in  the  moft  intimate  con¬ 
nexion.  ■  "  . 

’  It  remains  for  us  to  •  exprefs  a  regret,  that  Dr  M‘Cormick 
Ihould  have  confined  himfelf  to  the  humble  office  of  a  mere  Edi- 
tor.  It  appears  to  us,  that  he  might  have  entered  into  many  cri¬ 
tical  and  hiftorical  details,  which  would  have  rendered  his  col-  * 
IcXion.of  infinitely  greater  value,  as  they  would  have  thrown 
light  on  a  number,  of  faXs,  which,  in  their  prefent  form,  have 
too  much  obfeurity  to  awaken  interefi  or  attention. 

The  Mtnjirel :  or  the  Progrejs  of  Genius.  A  Poem.  Book  Second.  By 
James  Beattie,  L.  L.  D.  4to.  Price  i  s  6  d.  London,  Dilly ; 
Edinburgh,  Creech.  ^ 

Few  poenis  have  been  introduced  to  the  public  in  more  cri¬ 
tical  circumftances  than  the  performance  now  in  our  eye. 
In  1771,  the  firft  book  made  its  appearance,  aud  obtained  that 
tribute  of  approbation  from  every  reader  of  learning,  tafie,  and 
genius,  which  is  feldom  paid  to,  and  perhaps  ftill  more  feldom 
deferved  by,  recent  publications.  Imitations  of  Spencer  had 
before  been  too  frequently  attempted  to  prove  fuccefsful. 
When,  therefore,  we  beheld  a  model  fo  excellent,  fo  happily 
purfued,  it  naturally  redoubled  our  pleafure. 

The  defign  of  this  and  of  the  former  book,  as  may  be  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  title,  is  to  deferibe  the  progrefs  of  poetical  genius. 
To  have  attempted  this  in  an  eflay  would  have  been  a  flat  and 
infipid  enterprize.  It  was  therefore  judicious  in  the  author  to 
perfonify  Genius,  and  place  her,  as  it  were,  in  the  reader’s  view, 
as  Ihe  pafles  through  the  various  gradations  of  her  progrefs  to 
fplendor  and  maturity.  Thus,  by  changing  the  didaXic  into  a 
narrative  form,  the  piece  became  infinitely  more  fufceptible  of 
thofe  animated  features,  and  enchanting  graces,  which  elevate 
poetry  above  every  other  fpecies  of  compofition. 

Having  introduced  Edwin  to  the  theatre  of  nature;  having 
prefehted  to  his  youthful  imagination  fuch  various  views  of 
the  beautiful  and  fublimef  as  rendered  him  euamoured  of  her 
'  '  ,  charms 
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channs  erth  tO'^btiliafi)[i;^hamg  condaSed'him  fto^tiiat 
od  of  IHc  which  is  ftifccptibk  of  Icffims  ific^e  i^tuied  and  ab- 
ftraft  than  thdfc  imbibed  by  ez^nai  fcnici  or'canght  by  hafty 
obfervation,  wc  ^nd  him,  in  the  ieeond  .bodk^  ftill  indulging  his 
cxcurfivc  humour,  ftill  exjilormg  the  landikip  of  nature  ikith  in- 
defacigable  fteps  and  mfatiablc  ardour,  tHl  by  this  irrefiftible 
impulfe  he  is  led  to  a  fcene  fo  romantic,  fo  wildly  beautiful,  that 
pcrfiaps  a  more  ra-filbing  profpcft  never  dit^laycd  by  the 
hand  of  nature,' nor  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  aft.  A  defcfiption  fo 
piftufelque,'’^cre  dbjcAs  are  ielcfled  with  fb  m'uch  tafte,  and 
ip^efe  the  whole  is  hdghtened  with  all  the  luxuriance  ctf*  natu¬ 
ral  imagery, 'widi  ^11  die  elegance  of  di61ibh,^  and  with  all  the 
harmony  of  numbers,- muft  be  highly  grateful  to  every  ingenious 
reader.  We  therefore  prefcnt  them  with  it,,  in  ftdl  cohviflieii 
that  they  will  relifh  it  as  highly  as  we  have  .done.  . 

And  now  the  downy  cheek  and  deepen’d  voice 
Uave  dignity  to  Edwin’s  blooming  prime ; . 

And  walks  ^  wider  circuit  were  his  choice. 

And  vales  more  wild,  and  mountains  more  fublime. 

One  evening,  as  he  fram’d  the  earelefs  rhyme, 

It  was  his  chance  to  wander  far  abroad,  ■ 

And  o’er  a  lonely  eminence  to  climb, 

Which  heretofore  his  foot  had  never  trod ;  ,  ' 

'A  vale  appear’d  below,  a  deep  retir’d  abode. 

Thither  be  hied,  enamour’d  of  the  iceoe : 

For  rocks  on  rocks,  pil’d  as  by  magic  fpell. 

Here  fcortrh’d  with  light’ning,  there  with  i^ 

'  Fenc’d  from  the  north  and  eafi  this  £ivage  dell ; 

Southward  a  mountain  rofe  with  eoiy  fwell, 

Wbofe  long  loi^g  groves  eternal  murmur. made; 

And  toward  the  weftern  fun  a  (Ireamlet  fell. 

Where,  through  the  cliffs,  the  eye,  remote,  furvey’d 
^  Blue  hills,  and  glitt’ring  waves,  and  flies  in  gold  array’d. 

.  Along  »this  narrow  vs^y  you  might  fee 
.The  wild  deer  fporting  on  the  meadow  ground. 

And,  here  and  there,  a  fblitaiy  tree,  *  ' 

Or  mofiy  ftone,  or  rock  with  woodbine  crown’d. 

Oft  did  the  cHffs  reverberate  tho  found 
Of  parted  fragments  tumbling,  from  on  high  ;  , 

.  And  from  the  iiunmit  of  that  craggy  mound 
The  perching  eagle  oft  was  heard  to  erf^ 

Or  on  rounding  wings  to  fhoot  athwart  the  fky*  •  ' 

.  One  cidthnted  fpot  there  was,  that  fpread 
.  Its  flowery  bofom  to  the  noonday  beam'. 

Where  many  a  rofe-bud  rears  its  blufhing  hTead, 

And  herbs  for  food  with  future  plenty  teem. 
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•  *  .  *  Sooth’d  by  the  lulling  found  of- grove  and  (Ireanv  .  *. 

■y,.  .  Roroamic  vihoos  fwarm  on  £4win*s  foul:  ,  ^  . -v.  ? 

^  Idc  minded  not  the  fan’s  laft  trcnabling  gleam,  ^  , 

^  Nor  heard  from  far  the  twilight  curfew  toll ‘  . 

**"  '  When  flowly  on  his  ear  cheie  moving  accents  ftole.  -  ' 

•  'The  voice,  which  fteals  upon  the 'poet’s  ear,  pathetically  la¬ 
ments  the  guilt  and  perverfion  of  human  nature,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  evils  which  refult  from  that  copious  foiirce  of  mifery.  To 
the  ear  of  Edwin  a  ftrain  like  this  was  equally  new  and  affliff- 
irig:  A  foul  fo  exquifitely  fenfible  to  every  touch  of  p^in  or  plea^ 
fure,  could  not  but  be  deeply  moved  by  this  unhappy,  though 
juft  reprefentation  of  human  life.  At  the  clofe  of  the  evening, 
he  retires  depreft  with  what  he  had  heard,  and  ftimulated  by  cu- 
riofity  to  hear  more.  After  having  fpent  the  night  in  revolving 
thofe  melancholy  images  which  the  voice  had  excited  in  his 
mind,  he  returns  early  next  morning  to  the  fame  place,  deter* 
mined  to  inveftigate  from  whence  the  accents  had,  proceeded, 
and  to  difeover  the  fpeaker.  Accordingly,  he  foon  finds  the  re¬ 
treat  and  its  inhabitant,  which  are  deferibed  with  great  beauty 
and  propriety.'  The  hermit,  obferving  the  youth,  inquires  .who 
he  was,  and  whence  he  came  ?  Edwin  modeftly  replies,  by  reca¬ 
pitulating  the  incidents  which  had  brought  him  to  the  place  ; 

,  the  fpeech  which  he  had  heard  from  the  cell ;  and  the  emotions 
with'  which  it  infpired  him.  He  concludes  his  addrefs  with  a 
paflionate  wifti,  either  that  he  never  had  obtained  fo  much  know¬ 
ledge;  or  that  he  might  obtain  ftill  more.  The  hermit  in  his 
anfwer  confirms  what  he  had  formerly  faid;  but  adds,  that  mi- 
fan  thropy.  was  not  the  caufe  of  his  retirement  from  the  worlcf, 
and  kindly  offers  to  conduft  Edwin  to  all  thofe  difeoveries 
which  were  the  refults  of  his  own  ftudy  and  experience :  Fori 
continues  he,'  .  .  .. 

u.  ‘  If  I  one  foul  improve,  I  have  not  liv’d  in  vain.*  • 

And  now,  under  his  tuition,  Edwin  proceeds  to  revolve  the  an¬ 
nals  of  human  nature,  but  neither  with  fuch  pleafure  nor  im¬ 
provement  as  that  refearch  might  have  been  expefted  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Difgufted,  therefore,  with  the  havock  of  ambition,  with 
the  felfifh  motives' by  which  aftions  are  too  frequently  anima¬ 
ted,  with  the  falfe  eclat  of  conqueft,'  and  with  the  carnage  and 
devaftation  which  'mark  her  paths,  he  makes  a  tranfition  to  phi* 
lofophy;  coiifiders  her  falutary  influence  oh  the  liberal  and  me¬ 
chanical  arts;  and.  difplays  the  felicity  and  comfort  difiufed 
v  ihrough  human  life  by  her  happy-interpofition.  In  difpelling  the 
rudenefs  of  barbarifm,  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  and  the  horrors 
pf  fiperftition, 

Vol.il  '  Kkk  '  .  ‘•’^■•  Nature’s 
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Nature’s  origiillil  biaffts  *  are  irrcfiftible :  Edwin,  therefore,' 
fmitten  with  the  love  of  whatever  is  beautiful,  fubhme,  or  afto-“ 
nifhing.in  nature,  returns  to  the  haunts  of  the  mufes.  Through" 
thefe  delightful  paths,  the  author  difeovers  the  highelt 'ardour 
to  purfue  him;  but  is  interrupted  by  founds  .of  death  and  fune¬ 
ral  proceflions.  At  the  very  crifis  when  he  was  concluding  this 
book,  the  news  of  a  gentleman’s  deceafe  *,  who  was  equally  dear 
to  him  and  ornamental  to  the  human  fpecies, reached  him:  He 
followed  the  impulfe  of  his  grief;  and  that  heart  muft  indeed  be 
infenfiblc  to  all  the  emotions  of  nature,  which  does  mot  follo\t 
him,.  .  . 

In  generaljthe  imitation  is  fo  beautiful,  the  deferiptions  are  fd 
lively  and  natural,  the  language  fo  elegant,  and  the  verfificadbn 
fo  mafterly,  that  we  are  rather  inclined  to  admire  than  to  de- 
feribe  its  excellencies ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  if  any  thing  is  want¬ 
ing  to  the  perfedlion  of  the  poem,  if  the  reader  finds  any  thing 
which  he  could  wi(h  fupplied,  it  mufi  be  a  fable  more  croUcled 
with  incident,  which  might  at  once  excite  and  gratify  his  ciirio- 
fity  in  a  higher  liegrefe. 


The  Fajhionahle  Daughter  :  Being  a  Narrative  of  true  and  recent  fa6is% 
By  an  iinpartidl  Hand.  In  four  Parts.  1 2  mo. 

/ '  ^  1 

W£  are  informed  by  the  author  of  this  performance, 

that  he  has  bellowed  on  it  the  epithet  of  fafhionable, 

•  becaufe  this  is  afafiiionabie  word;’  and,  if  to  be  weak  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  being  wicked,:  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  motives  as  trivial 
and  mfignificant  had  guided  him  in  the  execution  of  it.  '  But 
we  are  fbrry,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  and  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  that  thefe  appear  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  re-unite  no 
fo^l  portion  of  levity  and  folly  with>A  high  degree  of  malevo¬ 
lence  and  refentment*  We  hare  not  met,  indeed;  with  any  per¬ 
formance  where  aU  thefe  qualities,  fo  different  from  one  another, 
more  eminently  difplay  thcmfelvesi  -  ^  " 

,.It  iS' evident,  from  a  great  variety  of  particulars,  that  the  wri¬ 
ter,  of  this,  narrative  is  alfo  the  hero  of  it;  a  circumftancc  which 
leads  him  into  the  mqft  difgufting  commendations  of  his  owu  | 
perfon^  chara^er,  and  talents;  and  which,  confidering  that  the 
work  has  not  the  moll  dillant  prelenfions'  to  any  kind  of  literary 
merit, ;  muft  reader  tin  perUlU  loathfcme  to  every  reader 
tSdUm.  ^ 


\ 
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Thf  ftory,  in  few  wordj*  is  m  foJlowi  t  Boiag  bred  Jm  the  xir 
l^iverfitf  of  Glnfgqw^  to  ^e  office  of  the  holy  miniftry,  the  au¬ 
thor  found  it  convenient  to^  repair  to  Greenock/a  neighbouring 
town^  for  the  exercife  of  hU  facred  vocation*  There,  he  telU 
us,  that  being  young,  and  pofTefled  of  a  fmooth'  infinuating  ad- 
drefs,  he  was  never  unwelcome  to  the  females  on  a  tca-vifit,  or 
any  other ,party.  His  humour  and  vivacity  rendeted^nm  agree¬ 
able  to  his  own  companions.  On  fuch  occafions,  he  often  heard 
mention  made  of  a  young  lady,  a  , celebrated  beauty,  not  then  at 
home.  He  wifhed  to  fee  her,  and,  though  unable  to  account  for 
it,  fcarce  ever  heard  her  named  without  fetching  a  figh.  He  at 
length  faw  her  at  the  ordination  of  a  clergyman^  was  introdu- 
4:ed  to  her,  and  next  moment  Ihe  feized  his  heart.  .  It  appears,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  narrative,  that  the  fortune  of  this  young  lady» 
whofe  father,  the  author  inforngis  us,  is  an  eminent  merchant  in 
the  town  of  Greenock,  might  be  no  inconiiderable  object  in  the 
eyes  of  a  young  probationer.  Whether  thU  docs  not  explain 
that  there  was  nothing  miraculous  in  thofe  unaccountable  fighs, 
fetched  by  the  young  divine  for  a  female  beauty,  before  feeing 
her,  we  leave  to  the  judgement  of  the  reader. 

.  Smit,  however,  with  her  bewitching  beauty,  and  perhaps  no 
Jefs  allured  by  the  profpe(5l  of  her  ample  fortune,  his  firft  ambi¬ 
tion  was  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  her  parents;  and,  knowing 
that  mothers  are. the  mod  immediate  guardians  of  their  .daugh¬ 
ters,  he  purfued  every  fcheme  which  he  conceived  would  ren¬ 
der  him  agreeable  to  Sanga,  her  mother.  So  well  he  fucceeded, 
that  he  became  a  vaft  favourite.  His  fmooth  elocution,  and 
.miinefi  in  adopting  her fentlnients y\vi^iaXY3X^dL  him  with  her  fuch 
a  degree,  that  (he  was  among  the  firft  to  found  his  public  praife, 
and  at  home  trieated  him  with  the  moft  intimate  familiarity. 
Now,  he  became  almoft  a  daily  vifitor  in  the  faipily,  and  fomc- 
limes  carried  Amanda  (this  is  the  name  given  to  .the  young  la- 
.dy)  to  an  evening  walk. 

.  .  Having  availed  hiinfelf  of  this  ftate  of  intimacy  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  without  fufpicion,  ^d,  the  duties  of  his  vocation 
calling  him  elfe where,  he,  <  in  the  evening  preyipus  to .  his  de¬ 
parture,  attended  the  willing  nymph  to  the  well  known  retreat,’ 
where,  with  hands  joined,  and  eyes  ftedfaftly  looking  up  to  hea¬ 
ven,  each  uttered  ^efe  folemn  words:  “As.,  I  fliall  anfwer.  tev 

Alnaighty  God,  I  am,  smd  Ihall  only  be  your’s.**  Here  it  was 
agreed,  that  an  epiftolary.cprrefpondence  Iftould  t^ke  place;  that 
Ibe  ihould  write  firft,  and  in  that  letter  exprefs  the  fobftance  bf 
her  VO Wf  She  did  fp }  mid  thp  author  informs  os,  tliat  be  read 

•  widi 
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tvith  tfinfpoirt,  the  oiriy  ientiment  which  co'cdd  csdih  the  tnniult 
'of  his  foul,  or  fit  him  to  difoharge  the  duties  of  his  profeflSoa 
’with  propriety**  Upon  his  return,  *  he  hinted  to  her  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fome,  who,  in  cafes  of  a  fimilar  nature  to  their  own,  reft- 
‘cd  the  matter  on  a’ftill  firmer  foundation,  even  written  obliga- 
tions  and  bonds,  mutually  fubfcribed.’  This,  likewife,  fhe  con- 
lented  to,  and  fubfcribed  a'  written  -  agreement  'acknowledging 
herfelf  'his  wife.  The  deed,  however,  being  entered  into  on  a 
Sunday,  which  deftroyed  its  validity  in  law,  he  drew  up  a  new 
one,  and  made  her  fubfcribe  it  on  a  lawful  day  ;  And  this  deed, 
of  which  fhe  never  had  any  duplicate,  he  ftiil  keeps  polTeflion  of, 
Determined,  however,  to  have  not  only  writing  but  witneflTes  to 
'confirm  his  contraft  with  Amanda,  he  contrived  that  they  fhoule 
meet  in  Glafgow;  where  he  had  hired  a  chamber,  and  where  (he 
confeffed  herfelf  his  wife  before  the  landlord  of  the  houfe.  He 
tells  us,  that,  a  confiderafile  time  after,  he  was  called  into  the 
prefence  of  her  father,  ‘  who,  naturally  acute  and  penetrating, 
'  propofed  fome  very  intricate  queftiojis  to  him ;  but  Clitander, 
(this  is  his  aflumed  name),  more  than  his  match,  exprefled  him 
felf  in  ambiguous  replies.*  The  father  urged,  that  Ciit^der 
had  at  times  called  Amanda  his  wife,  and  at  other  times  had 
denied  it  j  and  ‘  defired  him  fo  reconcile*  thefe  contradidlions.’ 
But  he  was  not  able  to  do  it  to  die  fatisfadion  of  the  father 
and,  though  he  attempts^  in  a  dilTertation  of  feveral  pages,  to  ju 
(lify  himfelf  to  his  readers,  by  faying  they  were  married  by  con; 
*  fent,  and  yet  not  married,  becaufe  they  had  not  made  ufe  of  the 
ordinary  form  ;  we  regard  this  as  a  mean  cafuiftical  fubterfuge, 
which,  in  the  prefent  age,  will  not  be  allowed  to  pafs  even 
in  a  man,  as  be  calls  himfelf,  of  a  public  charafler. 

.  In  confequence  of  this  converfation,  he  was  difcharged  the 
houfe ;  arid  the  particulars  of  the  bond  coming  to  light,  the  fa¬ 
ther,  after  attempting,  to  no  purpofc,  to  get  it  out  of  his  hands, 
and  even  Amanda  interceding  with  him  to  give  it  up,  the  fa 
ther  declared  he  fhould  peyer  ppflefs  his  daughter,  or  one  far 
thing  of  his  fortune.  ^  The  daughter,  indeed,  ii^hofe  levity  no¬ 
thing  but  her  youth  and  inexpcHence  can  excufe,  feenjs  in  a 
fhort  time  to  have  herfelf^^come  jfcnfible  pf  his  defigns,  and  to 
have  loft  all  attachment  to  nim.  The  father,  however,  finely 
about  the  contract,  and*  defirdps  that  Clitander  fhould  leave  the 
place,  endeavoured,  we  are  told,  to  lead  him  into  fome  fhare  by 
which  he  might  deftroy  his  reputation.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
engaged  fou^e  young,  gentlemen,  acquaintance  of  Clitander,  to 
^jd^oy  him  to  the  taycrnyin  order  to  fill  him  4ruiit.  They  fuc* 

ceeded 
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cefcded  fo  wellj^at,  on  one  occafion,*Clitsuider  beat 
•ly.  a  young  (quire,  and  a  brother  probationer  •,  who,  it  feems, 
had  ^fohad  an  intrigue  withu  young  lady;  and,  on  another,^ 
threw  htmfelf  f  fick  on  a  bed,  in  the  prefence  of  His  enemies.  In 
confequence  of  all  this,  reports  rather  unfavourable  to  his  pu-  , 
blic  character  began  to  fpread. '  ‘  Every  body  began  to  drop  off  * 
from  his  fide,*  and  he  thought  proper  to  leave  the  country.  . 

In  this  narrative,. which  is  almoft  in  the  author’s  own  \wrds,  . 

.  we  have  ^ken  no  notice  of  thofe  paffages  intended  to  hurt  the  ' 
young  Jady.and  her  unhappy  father.  >  To  blaft  the  charader  of  •  . 
the  one,  and  to  torture  the  feelings  of  the  other,  feem,  however, 
imlefs  we  Ihould  perhaps  add  the  paltry  bribe  of  a  bookfeller,  to 
be  the  only  objeds  this  writer  could  have  aimed  at.  But  we  ' 
never  intended  to  difleminate  fcandal,  or  to.^oM  a  vehicle  for 
malevolence  and  defamation.  ^  ^  -  .  .  . 

Whether  the  author  '  has  obtained  the  objedls  he  had  in"  view;  “ 
or  whether  he  has  not  laboured  only  to  render  himfelf  deteffa-  .  ! 
ble,  the  above  narrative  may  determine;  and  it  would  be  an  in-  • 
fidt  on  the  reader’s  underftandipg  to.  offer  any  comnientary  up-  ! 
pn  it.  .  - 

'  If  the  young  lady  was  imprudent,  it  was  in  liftening  to  ; 
his  felicitations.  He .  appears  to  have  firft  fediiced  J,  and  now  ' 
he  endeavours  to  defame  her. .  Were  flie  bleffed  with  a  brother, 
he  would,  no  doubt,  purfue  him  through  every  comer,  of ..  tbc  ! 
^vorld,  a^d  take  that  vengeance  by  the  fword.  which  the  pen  ’ 
is  too  feeble  tp  afford  him. 

HI  STORY. 


♦  P.  .  t  .  , 

f  It  is  plain,  to  a  denionftratioti,  that  interefl  mufi  have  hem  the  firft  motive  ' 
in  bringing  about  the  difgrace  of  this  unhappy  girl.  It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  • 
2,t  ftrongly  operated  through  the  whole  progrefs  of  this  affair.  The  making  her 
write  him  as  her  huiband,  the  bond,  the  altering  the  date  of  that  bond,  8cc,  all 
difeover  a  caution,  a  timidity,  and  clrcumfpeAion,  which  generous  love  diia^ 
TOWS.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  there  was  Tome  other  pafOon,  though  un¬ 
worthy  the  name  of  Love,  ftirred  in  our  fervent  divine.  We  have  the  ftrongeft  « 
internal  proof  of  it,  by  fomc  fpecimens  with  which  he  favours  us  of  his  poetry.  » 
Thefe.  are  incidentally  introduced  into  the  performance;  and  he  takes  care  to  * 
affure  us,  in  his  advertifement,  that  they  areperfedly  conformable  to  the  cbatac-  , 
ters  to  whom  they  are  aferibed.  Here  are  fome  given  as  conformable  to  h^  . 


,  awn. '  '  .  •  -  ^  ’ 

Dar’d  round  thy  fine  (hap*d  neck  my  arms  to  twinCi  ' 

And  picli  thy  lips,  and  nux  tbj  breath  imtb  rmnt%  T*  %fi  '* 

-  '  '  Again,  ,  i  \ 

They  will  bcfalfc,  and  ibiemn  oaths  forget,  *  '  *  ’ 

iSbpIalmil  if  the*' /celery  of  deceit,  '  ^ 


•  "  (  ) 


H  i  S  T  -0  R.  y,, 

Fdreip^  Tfewsln  our  nexjt. 

SCOTLAND. 

On  Monday  the  19th  of  May,  the<5e- 
n^a|  Affcmbly  of  the  chirfch  of  Scotland 
met  at  Edinburgh.  X^rd  Catheart  re*s 
prefented  hij^  as  coromifljoner. 

After  hearing  *an  excellent  ft  rmon,p  reach-* 
ed  by  Df  Dryfdale,  the  alfcmbly  made 
eboi^  of  Dr  Robert  Henry,  miniftcr  of 
the  New'  Gray-friar^s  church,  and  morn- 
•ItBwrtr  •,  to  be  their  moderator,’  or 
fpeiptar.  ,  The  caufes  |hat  caine;  before 
them  were  neither  ciiripus  nor  important, 
excepting  a  petition  and  complaint  of  ft- 
▼er%l  hentors  and  pariftionersof  St  Kini-> 
an*;,  agtdnft  the  .  manner,  in.  which  Mr 
Einlay  admitted  Mr  Thomfbo  to  be  ml* 
flifter  of  that  ptrifh.'  The  complaints  con- 
taiitadni  this  p^ttion  were,  *  That,  agree-  ' 
able  to  the  rule  of  fettling  minifters  in  the 
prefbytery  of  Stirling,  Mr  Buchanan  ought 
to  bai?e  delated  at  Mr  .Thomlpn*;  ad- 
midion,  as  miniQer  of  St  Niniaa^*/  Qut 
thaf  Mr  Robert  Finlay,  minifler  of  Dollar, 
Tolunteered  in  this  matter,  and  petitioned 
the  preibvtcry  of  Stirling  to  be  allowed  to 
odiciate  tn  place  of 'Mr  Buchanan;  to 
which  that  preChytery  eoofthted* 

‘  That,  upon  the  apth  July  1773,  the  - 
prclbvtcry  of  Stirling  met  at  St  Ninlan’s, 
atid  Mr  Robert  Finlay  did,  in  prefence  of  a 
numeroos  congregation,  admit  Mr  Thom- 
|bn  to  be  minillcr  of  that  pari(h,  in  a 
mannCT  highly  difrefpc^ful  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  aflembly,  moft  injurious  to  .Mr  Tbom- 
fon,  and  y'ory  odenUve  and  iddecent  to 
the  congregation. 

‘  That,  in  his  praycr-hefoire  the  con¬ 
gregation,  he  made  no  mention  of  the  oc- 
cafran  of  the  meeting,  nit  fuppltcatcd' 
Xlod's  blcfliiig  upon  it,  as  ufual^in.fuch 
caftf.  .  .  .  "  .  ‘ 

♦  Th^,  af^r  prayer,  he  called  upon 
Mr  David  Thptnfeni  whom  he  addre^lcd 


*  Th^,  af^r  prayer,  he  called  upon 
Mr  David  Thpmlbn.  whom  he  addre^lcd 
In  a  fp^ch  to  the  following  purpofe  : 

*  we  arc  here*  met  thw  day  by  a' for¬ 
mer  ippoiatment  of  prefbytery*  lf>  ol^edl- 
cnce  to  tl^e  fevgre  ftnteuoe  pf  Jhe  QeQcral  , 
Ai|enaMy>.  to  admit  you  tpiniftcr  of  ,St  ' 
Ninlao’aj  a  feptepcc  pl-ohounccd  by  the 
higheft  horn  of  ecctefiaAical  authority  of  . 
poiacT i  that  Aflembly'  having,  aflitmed  to 
themfelves  higher  powers  than  the  parli¬ 
ament  (by  fome  proYgpeiy  ftiied  omnipo- 
centj|that  wife,  that  auguft  body  iKyer/ 

*  See  an  account  of  this  promotion  in 
onr  Magazine,  No  V.  p.  279*  andNo  Y{«^ 

P*  lid* 


•na^ltof  any  law) ' without  itie  poaftaiof 
the  people. 

*  There  has  been  a  fbrmidable  oppofi- 
.tion  made  againfl  you .  hy.tfoo  hesds  of  . 
.  families,  Co  heritors,  andhUi  Hie  elders  of  * 
the'parilh,  I  believe,  except^dne.  This 
oppofltion  has  continued  for  ftven  years 
by  your  own  c^)(Unacy  ;  and,  if  you  <}iaU 
this  day  be  admitted,  you  can  have  no  pa- 
floral  relation  to  the  feuls  of  this  parilh  : 
you  w|U  never  be  regarded  a?,  the  /hep- 
berd  tp  go  before  the  (beep  :  They  know 
you  riot ;  and  they  wfll  neverTollow  yon: 
Ami  let  me  allure  yo*j,  dear  ^ir,  if  you 
fhall  perfiftin  your  obtlinacy,  you  will  do 
more  harm  in  this  paflfh  than  you  could 
have  done  good  in. the  parifh  of  Gargun- 
nock,  ^hpngh  you  had  l)een  fo  live  there 
for  a  hundr^  years  ;  and  you  .will  draw 
miftry  and  contenrpt  on  yoarfclf :  You 
will  be  defpifed,  you -will. be  bated,  you 
•  will  be  infultcd  and  maltreated.  One  of 
the  moft  eloquent  and  learned  miniflers 
of  this  cburdi  told,  me  latdy,-  that  he 
would  go  twenty  miles  tp  fee  you  depofed; 
and  1  do  affure  youj'  Sir,  that  J,  and 
10,000  more  people,  fnends  to  our  church, 
would  do  the  fame  ;  and  1  m lift  ebferve' 
to  you,  that,  in  the  courfc  of  this  oppofi- 
tion,  your  conduft  and.  behaviour  has 
been  altogether  unworthy  and  unbeco¬ 
ming  a  minifter.  of  the  gofpcl.  In^  that 
memorable  letter  of  yours  to  the  presby¬ 
tery,  intimating  your. acceptance  of  the 
calf,  DQtwithftanding  the  numerous  body 
df  the  people  oppofing  it  (1  wifb  It  was  in 
my  power  to  forget  it),  you  have  ihefe/w- 
piotts  and  blafphemous  .  exT^ref^onSt  That 
you  accepted  ot  it  in  the  fear,  of  God;  And 
at  a  meeting  of  the  prefoytery,  where  you 
was  exhorted,  and  earoeftly  intreated  Co 
relinquilh,  and  give  up  the  prefcotation, 
you.faid,  that  yoo  had  engaged  your  ho-  . 
nour  to  that  hpucurable  and  worthy  gen-  . 
tletpan  the  patron,  and  that  you  would 
pot  give  it  up  for  10,000 1.  What  can  . 
one  of  your  fenfibility  of  temper  and  feel¬ 
ings  propofe  in  this  mad  attempt,  in  thus 
rulhing  to  forcfteiv  miieiy  ?  You  was  al¬ 
ways  eftcemed  an  orthodox  and  evangel!-  • 
cal  preacher*  and  QO  man  can  .lay  any 
'th^g  to  , your  charge  as  to  that.  Y'ou  . 
'maiutainea  a  good  character  and  reputa- 
.don  till  your  unhappy  and  obftipate  ad¬ 
herence  to  this  prefeptafioo.  Now,  bepd- 
ing  under  the  weight  of  years,  and  in¬ 
firmities  of  old.  age,  what  happiaeft  can 
you  propoie  to  yourftlf  in  tfiia  mad,  this 
defperate  attempt  of  your*s*  without  the 
concurrepce  of  the  people,  and  without  .. 
the  leaft  proipcA  of  ufHu^ds  in  this  pa- 
riih  I  Topr  a^iiuoB  uitb  it  can  only  bo 


guarded  M  a  and  you  yout&lf  at  filarks  for  ‘1^/  Hr 

a  ftipend>  lifter  of  St  Ntmaa*&;  for  you  mud  either  have  a  Very  romaatW  kind,  or 
can  have  no  further  relation  to  this  parifli^  his  ignorance  of  the  (Uti  of  this  eouotry 
dedroying  tho peace  thereof»  and  introdii*  mud  be  great.  Perhaps  he  imagines^  the 
ci^g  ruin  and  deibiatipn  therein^  adopting  people  of  Scotland  to  be  weak,  efitfaa«« 
tbeandverof  Manns,  to  the  Roman  praetor,  fudic,  vidonary  fools.  '  Unabfe  tO  Aippdrc  , 

« Go  tell  him  that  thou  had  fecn  the  ex*  ourfelres,  or  to  keep  myriads  of  beggars 
Uid  Marius  dtting  on  the  ruins  of  Car*  from  our  drcets  and  public  wadts,  tan  ht' 
thage;*  and  Herod-like,,  who. had  on-  flatter  bimfclf  with  the  hope  of  proeutuig' 
gaged  his  oath  or  honour  to  give  Hcrodi-  a  Tingle  (htlliog  for  endowing  an  academy ' 
as  whatever  (he  ihould  afk,  oti  account  of  at  Newark  on  the  Delaware  f  An  apfaru^ 
her  dancing  pleadng  him,  Ihe  iiiftantly  tu$  tor  a  natural  pbil(^opbj  clafi !  We  fiu- 
<lemanded  John,  the  Baptid's  head.  He-  cer^'y  wiih,  that  we  were  enabled  to  pur- 
rod  was  Tori^;  yet^  for  his  oath's  fake,  cliale  a  proper  apparatus  for  the  natural 
he  cpmmitndcd  6\t  head  to  be  given  in  a  philofophy  dad  iu  the  college  of  fidin* 
charger  to  this  dandog  damfel.  Now,  .burgh. 

Sir^  1  conjure  you,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  '  A  paniphlet  was  handed  about  on  Mon- 
^ve  up  this  preientation.  1  conjure  you  clay  lad  by  the  cadies,  intitled,  *  A  fpe- 
for  the  great -number  of  ibiils  of  St  Nini-  cimeii  of  the  Scoti  Review;*  It  Is  au 
aa's,  who  are  likefheep  going  edray  with-  attempt  to  ridicule  ibme  Very.  refpU^ablu 
out  a  ihepherd  to  lead  them,  and  who  will  _  authors,  and  drenuous  defenders  of  truth, 
never  hear  you,  will  never  lubmit  to.you,  and  virtue.  It  ia  written,  .we  are  told,  by 
pve  it  up;  and  I  conjure  you  by  that  the  author  of  a  *  Gre^/'s  •Wurth  of  vfit  for  a 
peace  of  mind  which  you  would  wilh  in  a  Penny  and  has  been  reviled  by  dveral 
dying  hour,  and  t^at  awful  aod.impartial  divines  eminent  for  moderdiioUf  /’ir/jr,  and 
account,  which  in  a  little  ticne  you  mud  devotion !.  As  it  mud  be  forgocteu  before 
give  to  God  of  your  own  Ibul,  and  of  the  our  next  publication,'  we  (hall  ibotiottr  ic 
fouls  of  thh  partih,  at  the  tribunal  of  .our  with  a  few  rhimts.  ' 

J/Mfd  Tefus  Chrid,  give  it  up*.  To  which  fc  Foob!  who,  ‘for  wk,  rtpotatioa 
Mr  Tbomfon  made  anfwer,  *  1  forgive  would  (hare, 
you  for  what  you  have  now  faid.  May  Ye  Sceptics  and  Libertines^  hither  repair  ; 
God  forgive  you.  Proceed  to  execute  To  your  indtidry*  here  new  rdburccs:  ac- 
the  orders  Of  youf  fnperiors.*  .  •  :  crue, 

‘That  foveral  members  of  the  prelby.^  Rcfourcci  immenfe  in  a  Scots  AK  Rtf- 
tery  then  called  out  to  Mr  Finlay  to  put  view  :  * 

the  ufunl  quedions  to  Mr  Thomlbn ;  but  At  the  good  of  youf  ncighboiirs,,yc  Clergy* 
this  he  exprcfsly  refufed ;  and  hnifhed  the  who  grieve, 

admiflioo  by  uturing  thefe  words  :  ‘  I,  as  And  all  thiqgs  but'Cad  and  the  Scriptures 
‘  noderator,  of  the  prelbytcry  of  Stirling,  believe, 

‘admit  you,  Mr. David  Thomfon,  to  be  A  traft  more  aulpicious  you  cannot  pur- 
minider^f  the  parilh  of  Sc  NiniaO's,  ac-  foe,  •  . 

'  cording  to  tlic  true  fenfe  and  foiric  of  il^  Than  by  lending  your  aid  to  the  promb'd 
‘  late  fentecee  of  the  General  Aflembly  ;  Reviefw,  *  " 

‘  and  yoo  arc  hereby  admitted  according  By  the  aid  of  your  friends,  in  a  living  fe- 
‘  ly.*  After  which  he  difpenied  wilh  the  curc^  •  ‘  ' 

ttfoal  forms  upoD'thcfo  occafions.  You  may  morab  delpifo,  and  yonr  Saviooe 

In  coniequenGC  of  this  'petition,  Mr  abjure;'  .  ' 

Finlay  was  himmoncd  cb  attend  the  Af-  Thefe  lapfes  can  bnly  be  venial  in  you, 
iemhly  on  Friday  the  ^^yth,  to  anfwer  for  To  Salvation  redorM  by  the  Scotian  Rtf* 
bis  conduct.  Mr  Finlay  app^red,  and  vic^v ;  ' 

denied  the  complaint  as  laid.  After  much  longer  with  vulgar  damnation  eontent^ 
altercation  on  both  fidci,  the  Admnbly  Cahooiic  the  great  H-u  for  a  Sage  and  4 
appointed  a  committee  to  take.a  proot,  Saint:  * 

•od  to ;  report  the  •  widcnce  to  the  next  Let  Vice  and  her  parafxtcs  only  be  true,  * 
Aflembly.  -  ‘And  virtue  k  lie  in  the  Scotian  Review, 


^cj<^n  Ewing  minider  of  the  preiby>%  When  pregnant  by  fpieen  yonr  dupidity 


terian  churcH  in  Philaddpbia,  has  lately 
irrived  herd^''  widi  a  view  to  foUicit  bene- 
bdbns  for  the  acedemy  of  Newark,  m 
tke  county  of  NeWcadK,*'  on  D^wate, 
and  to  apply  to  the  Gcmaeral  Adbmhly  for 
llKir  aiCftmice,  to  raife'a  fond  for  pur- 
chaflng  a  Hbrary,  an  apparafus  for  a  jm- 
-fbfiijfipfiy  fUjfSf  aad  foe  iaditutiog 


grows. 

Of  noofenfe  and  dulnefs  deliver'd  wklb 
•  throws,  .  . 

Thgt  prakb  which  to  merit  fopetior  b  ddo 
Transfer  to  yonrfei^  in  the  Scodtt 
Review.  .  \ 

At  your  candid  trfounal  be  BxAttib 
anaign'di 


44® 


li:  I  S  -T  -X)  ^  TJ 


;  And  aii’  who  the  ioterefts  of  truth  have 
•  maintainMt 

truth  ibould  prevail,  an  eternal  adieu  '  : 

•  To  the  eminent  wits  of  the  Scotian  Re¬ 

view. 

:  But  a  word  of  advice,  my  good  Prlend, 
in  your  ear ; 

•  Let  the  DcviPs  cloven  foot  lefs  confpicu- 

ous  appear ; 

•  Your  comypauy  clfc  will  be  reliCh’d  by  few, 

.  I'ho^  pufPd  to  the  Ikies  in  the  Scotian 
^  ,  Review.-  ' 

.  Of  paternal  relation  a  market  may  be,. 

Yet  ftill  with  a  band  it  will  never  agree  : 

.  Then  hide  it  for  pudding,  as  hypocrites  do; 
Be  wife  and  relinqtiiih  the  Scotian  Re¬ 
view.  - 

.  .  M  A  .  R  R  1.  A  G  E  S. 
r  '  April  13.  At  Chifwick, ,  Capt.  Hay  of » 
,  the  guards,  to  Lady  Frances  Hay,  daugh- 

•  ter  of  the  Marquis  of  T weeddale. .  - 

!  13.  At  the  fame  place^  the  Earl  of  A- 

.  hoyoe,*tD  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  IJftcr  of 
:  the  Ekrl  of  Morton*  .  . 
t  ■  B  I  R  X  H  .  S* 

..  April  a8.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
.General  Scott,  of  a  daughter. 

May  ae.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  ^fwcll, 
wife  of  James  Bofwcll,'  £fq;  Advo^te,  of 
.aidaughter.  ' 

DEATHS.  , 
March  8.  At  Grenada,  Hew  Dalrym- 
^  pie,  Efq;  Attorncy-Gcjieral  there. 

April  14.  AtRofskeen,  Rofs-lhirc,  Dr 
John  fiethuoc,  F.  R.  3.  Mihifter  of  Rofs- 
*keen. 

At  Genoa,  bis  Eaoellency  M.  Ru- 
<dalfe  Bngnole,  D^e  of  that' republic. 

,  ap.  At  Vogric,  Mrs  M^Culfoch, .  wife 
of  James  Dewar  of  Vogrie,  Efij; 

5.  At  Edinburgh, .  Lady  Henrietta 
'Campbell,  mother  of  Dainiel  Campbell  of 
.Shawficld,  Efq;  .  .  »  , 

■7.  At  his  houfc  in  Rrffs-fliire,  John 
.  McKenzie  of  Applecrols,  Eiq; 

,10*  At  the  pala(»  of  VerCiilles,  his 
mod  Chridian  Majeity  Lewis  XV.  king 
,  of  France  and  Navarre,  in  the  Cyth  year 
.of  his  age,  and  ypth  of  his  reigu.  He 
fucceeded  his  great  grandfather  Lewis 
I^XIY.  Sept.  X.  17151  Wng  then  in  the 
Vth  y^r  of  his  age  ;  his  grandfather,  fa¬ 
ther,  <  and  elder  brother,  having  all  died 
before  his  gre^-grandfather,  within  a  year 
of  eachVotlier.  His  grandfather  died  of 
^tbe  fnv^l-po)c  April  1%  at  the  age 

cf  5c^  hh  fathd:  died  Feb.  x8.  xyxz,  a- 
ged  30  {  and  his  elder  brother  on  the  8th 
^  March  following*  agpd  s  ycars.-;-Thc 
cwo  iafl^  (;omprehead  a  .. 

period  of  X31  yars,  from  X643  to  1774, 
diuring  which  time  there  have  bein  no  lei's 
tiba&  Dmc*<ao*oai'0hs  oq  the  throng  of 


^^ngland.  Lewis  XTV.  iixr^eedad  in  tlte 
ix643',  when  only  about  5  years  old,  ang 
died  Sept.  t^tjiSy  aged  77  years,  after 
having  enjoyed  a  reign  of  near  -71  years. 
The  dauphin. of  France,  pamod  Louis 
Auguilus,  who  fucceeds  to  the  crown,  is 
grandfon  to  the  late  King,  and  was  bom 
'Atigud  X  3. 1754,  and  married  Maria  An- 
tooietta  of  Auftria,  May  iS.  v 770,. —His 
brothers  and  liflers  are,  Louis  Staniflaiis 
Xavier,  count  de  Provence,  born  Nov. 
>7*  r75S;  married  May  14.  1771,  to 
princefs  Maria  Joiepha  Louifai  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  grand-daugh- 
.tcr  to  the  late  king  of  Sardinia  — Charles 
Philip,  count  d'Aftois,  born  O^oberp. 
ifSj  ;  married  to  another  daughter  of  the 
king* of  Sardinia.— Maria  Adelaide  Clo¬ 
tilda  Xaveria,  bom  Sept,  13.  1759  — 
And  Elizabeth  Philippa  Maria  Helena, 
born  May  3.  1764, 

II.  At  London,  Mrs  Caldcrwoodof 
Polton,  ,  ' 

IX.  At  Dumfries,  Mr  Alexander  Gor¬ 
don  of  Crogo,  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

13.  At  Rcilalrig,  Mr  Archibald  Hart, 
late  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

•  1 3.  At  Rutby  caftle,  in  the  bilbopric  of 
Durham,  kb  Grace  William  Fitzroy, 
Duke  of  Cleveland  and  Southampton. 

14.  At  Aberdeen,  Mrs  Anne  Gordon; 
■wife  bf  John  Gordon  of  Craig,  Efq; 

X4..  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Frances  Gar¬ 
diner,  reli^  of  Colonel  James  Gardiner, 
and  daughter  of  David  Earl  of  Buchan. 
NOTES  to  our  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  infinitely  indebted  to  Ohjervator 
for  his  communications  about  Stirling- 
Ihire,  and  will  loon  have  occafton.  for  an¬ 
other  Section  of  his  furvey.  It  would  be 
-a  fortunate  circumltance,  if  his  example 
would  induce  other  accurate  obiervers  td 
tranfmit  their  remarks  on  the  antiquities; 
the  curiofities,  and  the  natural  hiftory  of 
other  (hires. 

An  Odb  to  Death,  on  viewing  the 
ruins  of  the  Abbay,  has  come  to  hand. 

A  very  elegant  Poem,  in  the  form  of 
an  Epidle  to  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  com¬ 
mander  of  his  Majefly's  yacht  Au^tfla^ 
under  the  fignature  V.  N.  is  received,  but 
was  too  late  for  infertion  in  the  prefent 
number.  ■ 

.  .PoRTius  is  come  to  hand,  and  wiU 
have  a  place  in  our  nexU 
-  Wc  hear  that  a  reveirad  ecclefiadic  is 
perpetually,  in  grave  companies,  alluding 
-to  a  letter,  which  wc  fufpdft  to  be  miP 
.  imderBood.  He  is  defired  to  publilh  it. 
.And  we  can  alTure  him,  that  a  iatisfafK)- 
'.ry  aofwer  will  appear  to  it. 

A  poem,  with  thcEgnatiuc  AlbinOi 
in  our  next. 

^  pthcr.fapeH  are  |U|der  ^ 


